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FIG. 1. — A fort at Wardak near the Indian frontier. 


OBSERVATIONS ON ARCHITECTURE 


IN AFGHANISTAN 


N TRAVELING overland from the Mediterranean to India, 
one is struck by the differences in the architecture and building materials of the 
different countries of the Muslim East. In Egypt, Palestine and Syria the large 
buildings are made of cut stone, while the huts of peasants are made of stones and 


*The drawings in the present article were made by Pavel Zhestovsky, former architect of the King of 
Afghanistan. The photographs were made by the author. 
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straw. On crossing the Syrian desert one leaves the stone area and comes to the 
mud buildings of Iraq, the fertile Mesopotamia of ancient times. Here stone is 
scarce, and to import it is costly. As a consequence, few of the monuments of Iraq 
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FIG, 2.— Ruins of the tomb of a holy man in Kabul. (The flags are characteristic 
of all such tombs.) 


have survived the ravages 
of time, in contrast to the 
impressive structures of 
Egypt and Syria. On the 
Iranian plateau, where 
one would expect to find 
a liberal use of stone, the 
contrary is the case. Mud 
and clay are used for the 
most primitive huts, as 
well as for the grand 
courts of the princes. 
This is understandable 
for many reasons, chief 
among them the relative 
cheapness, the speed and 
ease in construction, and 
the flexibility of mud 
walls (i.e.—they can be 
torn down, or enlarged 
with little cost and ef- 
fort). Mud walls are poor 
conductors of heat and 
keep quite cool in the 
summer. Still, in Iran, 
mosques and shrines built 
of brick, covered with 
tiles, are found every- 
where. 

In Afghanistan, how- 
ever, baked bricks are 
rarely used, and sun-dried 
bricks are found only in 
a few old buildings and 
tombs (Fig. 2). Here the 
frequency of earthquakes 
is a deterring factor to 
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the construction of stone structures, although the mountains provide fine stone and 
marble for building purposes. On the plains of India one returns again to the 
“stone-building” area. 

Before proceeding, a few general remarks may not be out of place. In dis- 
cussing the culture of any people — and architecture is an element in culture — 
their fundamental outlook on life, and necessarily their concept of the influence of 
various phases of culture on life, must be considered. One must not forget the great 
differences that separate the thinking of the Oriental from the Occidental. These 
differences not only affect his concept of 
the world and man, but influence his 
actions, his culture, and his art. In the 
Orient, religion in daily life is of su- 
preme importance and quite vivid and 
real. In the preoccupation with things 
not of this world the concept of time 
assumes a different meaning from that 
in the West. For the Arab in the desert, 
the Brahman, and others, man does not 
use time, i.e., relations between events. 
Time is not static with man advancing 
in it, building and creating; with time a 
mere measure of what and when he can 
do something. This western concept is 
foreign to the East. Rather, in the 
Orient, man is static, and time is the ever 
moving, unseen force bringing good or 
evil, which man must accept willingly 
or not. Call it fatalism, if you will, but 
it is certainly real to them. Consequently 
when we wonder at the size and gran- 
deur of the pyramids, the giant Buddhas of Bamiyan (Fig. 3), and the great 
mosques, we must not forget that time had another meaning for them. Time was 
not ‘‘valuable” as it is said to be in the West. 

Likewise, the Oriental concept of art and its function has been influenced by 
the importance of religion in daily life. Islam forbade the use of images in art 
because it would distract man from his chief function, thinking about, and devo- 
tion to the precepts of Allah. Art must serve religion. So the splendid temples 
and mosques contained the best art of the painter, the rug-maker and the artisan 
in wood and metal, while the houses of the common folk were bare, and rarely, if 
ever, decorated with beautiful tiles and precious objects. In the Orient, this was 


FiG. 3. — The large Buddha of Baniiyan, over 50 meters high. 
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true in the past as it is in the present, especially in the Muslim world, and in 


Afghanistan our present subject. 


Here we shall be concerned with the general architectural features of the 


FIG. 4. — Tower of a caravansarai, north of Kabul; the walls are made of mud, not stone. 


past, and with the general 
types of buildings rather 
than the few rare master- 
pieces which have sur- 
vived. It is obviously 
impossible to do more 
than touch on a few 
points of interest, but it 
is hoped that they will 
give an impression of one 
aspect of the civilization 
of Central Asia, as exem- 
plified by its towns and 
buildings. 

Afghanistan is a 
mountainous country, but 
it has served as the high- 
way for invasion by many 
armies frome Gentral 
Asia. For Afghanistan is 
on the route to India, and 
Indians have always re- 
garded their northwest 
frontier with fear. The 
mountains were called 
Hindu Kush (Killer of 
Hindus), because of the 
many bones of Indian 
slaves who were unable 
to survive the rigors of 
the climate and the prod- 
ding of the soldiers of 
their Turkish or Mongol 
captors. Yet India had to 
trade with the West, and 
caravans had to be pro- 
tected from attacks by 
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FIG. 5. — The town of Ghazni. 


FIG. 6. — The town of Zohak, situated on a plateau above the Bamiyan river. 
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bandits or nomads bent 
on plunder @eiienec 
strongly fortified cara- 
vansarais had to be 
erected along the roads. 
The same was true in 
northeastern Iran, which 
was exposed to the raids 
of Turkomans from the 
north. The sarais were 
surrounded by high, stout 
walls with lookout tow- 
ers for observation (Fig. 
4). The animals would 
be driven into the en- 
closure and the people 
would sleep on the bal- 
conies, roofs, or in the 
lookout towers. The long distances between towns in Central Asia necessitated 
the construction of fortified caravansarais at regular intervals along the roads. 
Later permanent garrisons were placed in forts, constructed in the vicinity of the 
caravansarais, in order to guard against large, organized bands of marauders (Fig. 
1) pee nis sist the ty peso 
fort on the northwest 
frontier, which the Brit- 
ish took over, and which 
became famous through 
the stories of Rudyard 
Kipling. 

In Medieval Cen- 
tral Asia every town had 
strong walls and a cita- 
del, while the houses 
also had thick walls with 
heavy, barred gates for 
entry (Fig. cs) Pise 
the reason why a breach 
in the city walls by an 
invading army did not 
mean the capture of a 


ric. 7. — The upper town of Zohak. 


FIG. 8. — Scene from the tower of Zohak. The minar is at the extreme right, top. 
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city. For the tortuous 
streets of a Central Asian 
town presented many ob- 
stacles before the town 
could be subdued. In the 
time of the Mongol in- 
vasions of the XIV Cen- 
tury the stubborn resist- 
ance of some cities caused 
Genghis Khan to wreak 
terrible vengeance on the 
inhabitants, after captur- 
ing them. 

In a mountainous 
country like Afghanistan 
the people took advan- 
tage of their surround- 
ings and built their 
towns on rocks or mountain tops. One notable example, which has survived 
in a fair state of preservation down to the present, is the ruined site called 
the town of Zohak by the local inhabitants (Fig. 6). The date of the founding 
of this town is unknown, but it existed at the time of the Mongol invasion, and 
probably much earlier." Here there are really two cities, one above the other, 
and the one on top seems much older (Fig. 7). The only evidence for dating 
the top city is the fact that the walls of the houses are constructed in the style of 
masonry known as “diaper,” which is said to have been introduced into Taxila, 
in northwest India, by the Parthians in the first centuries of our era.” In con- 
firmation of the early dating of the town, there is a well-preserved “minar” or 
Buddhist tower in the valley below (Fig. 8). The ascent to the town is very steep 
and winding and could easily be guarded against assault. 

It was in such mountain towns that the local population long maintained 
their independence and their religion from the invading Muslims. After the 
country was converted to Islam, which could hardly have occurred before the X 
Century, the people continued to live in the safe mountain towns free from the 
attacks of nomads and hostile bands. 

As mentioned above, so also here inside the town walls, each house resembled 
a small fortress, and joined together they presented an appearance no less for- 


Fic. 9. — The houses inside the walls of the town of Zohak. 


1. Cf. the legend of the invasion of the Bamiyan valley by the Mongols under Genghis Khan in: Mme. J. 
Hacky, Shahr-i-Gholghola, in: “Indian Arts and Letters,” 14, 1940, p. 25. 
2. Cf. J. MARSHALL, À Guide to Taxila, Delhi, 1936, pp. 45-46. 
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Fic. 10. — Ruined castle in the Hindu Kush mountains. 


FIG. 11. — Ruined tower near Bamiyan. 
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bidding than the walls themselves (Fig. 9). The buildings are two or three 
stories high, with but few windows. 


Similar houses with no windows, but openings at the top, are still found in 
the interior of the country. Perhaps they are a development of the Mongol 
as ») : © 
yurts” (tents) which the nomads of Central Asia transported on huge wagons. 


These have been described by the Medieval European travellers who visited the 
court of the grand Khan in Mongolia. 
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FIG. 12. — Timurid Times. — Mosque-Tomb of Muhammad Parsa in Balkh. 


On the roads over the Hindu Kush mountains one finds the ruins of many 


castles and forts which served as a system of defense and warning against hostile 
forces (Figs. 10 and 11). Indeed, one may wonder if the country were eternally 
divided into armed camps. When we consider the Middle Ages in Europe, how- 
ever, the impression is not far from wrong. This may well have been a con- 
tributing factor to the technical stagnation of the Orient while Europe developed 
apace. Certainly the constant fighting among the local princes and nobles pro- 
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longed a kind of feudalism almost down to our own day. The golden age of the 
Abbasid caliphate of the VIII and IX Centuries, when scholars and their ideas 
traveled from one ocean to another, was only a memory of an age long past. 

Down to modern times, town life in the Orient withered, rather than grew. 
The great towns of Herat and Balkh were far larger in the Middle Ages than are 
their present descendants. As a result of the troublesome times the towns of 
Central Asia became walled enclosures where the people might gather in times of 
danger under the protection of a feudal lord who lived in the citadel, in the 
highest part of the town. Today, in almost every town of Central Asia, there is 
an “arg” (citadel), the former residence of the ruler, but now usually the barracks 
of the local garrison. Mud walls many feet thick, presented a very solid bul- 
wark to the foe. 

From the foregoing it is evident that the only structures in Afghanistan 
which might interest the artist or art historian are the mosques, tombs or shrines. 
This, however, is not unexpected, for even today, or rather in the near future 
(Allah willing), the most impressive building in Afghanistan will probably be 
the tomb of the king—father of the present ruler—who was killed in 1933. 

It is the same tradition, the same feeling for time; as Fitzgerald in his trans- 
lation of the Rubaiyat says, “Tomorrow? Why, tomorrow I may be myself with 
yesterday’s sev’n thousand years.” 


RICHARD N. FRYE: 


FIG. 13, — Repairing the Mosque-Tomb of Muhammad Parsa. 


TITIAN’S PORTRAITS 


ORIGINALS AND RECONSTRUCTIONS 


G. GRONAU, who devoted decades to the most accurate study 
of Titian’s life and works, once estimated that the great master must have painted 
about seven hundred portraits during his lifetime. Considering the fact that less 
than two hundred are known today, it is not surprising at all that now and then 
an unknown original portrait by Titian reappears. It may also happen that an 
old copy preserves the memory of a missing original, the existence of which is 
established from literary sources. For years I have carefully followed Titian’s 
traces in order to convey adequately the full extent of his activity as a portrait- 
painter.” The present article deals with some unpublished or lesser known original 
paintings, woodcuts, reconstructions and critical discussions. 

Official documents as well as Pietro Aretino’s letters, give detailed informa- 
tion about the Portrait of the Doge Francesco Donato by Titian. In 1545 Titian 
began a portrait of this nobleman in the toga of a Procuratore di San Marco. 
It was never finished because of the painter’s departure to Rome. Meanwhile, 
on November 24, 1545, Francesco Donato was elected Doge of Venice. He was 
a friend and protector of the “Academy” (the Triumvirate, Titian — Sansovino — 
Aretino). ‘Titian, in his capacity as official painter of the Signoria, was obliged 
to paint for the Palazzo Ducale the new Doge’s portrait; but the latter 
waited patiently until the great painter had finished his works for the Papal 
Court and the Farnese family. The payment for Francesco Donato’s portrait 
in the Sala del Maggior Consiglio in the Ducal Palace, was not made until 
May 27, 1547, that is, about a year and a half after the Doge’s election. 
OG. Gronav, in: “Belvedere,” XII (1934-36), p. 236. 

2. Cf. this writer’s book on Titian, French Edition, Paris, 1935, and articles in: “The Burlington Magazine,” 


1934, 1936 and 1939, and in: “Pantheon,” 1937 (XX vol.). | | 
3. Gioy. BATT. LORENZ1I, Monumenti per servire alla Storia del Palazzo Ducale di Venezia, Venice, 1869, p. 259. 
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All the portraits of the Doges which were painted for the Sala del Maggior 
Consiglio were destroyed by fire in 1577. But usually another example was 
painted either for the family or for another office. Hence today there still exist 
portraits of nearly all the Doges by the master’s own hand, whom Titian had to 
portray in his official capacity as painter of the Signoria. 

Not long ago, the Museum of San Diego, California, acquired a beautiful 
original portrait of the Doge Francesco Donato (Fig. 2). The identification of 
the person represented is established by the fact that the series of Doges’ por- 
traits, which after the fire were painted by the pupils of Tintoretto for the Sala del 
Maggior Consiglio, contains a free 
copy after the type represented in 
the San Diego painting (Fig. 3). 
In the nobility of pose and permea- 
tion of characteristics, the free copy 
in the Doges’ Palace falls way be- 
hind the model. Instead, the exter- 
nal splendor is enhanced; the Doge 
wears the ermine cape and the 
“Zola,” the “corno” adorned with 
pearls, which was preserved in the 
“Tesoro di San Marco,” and which 
the Doge wore only on the most 
ceremonial occasions. 

Here we also have to call to 
mind a bust-portrait of ‘the same 
Doge in the Kunsthalle in Bremen, 
which is attributed to Jacopo Tin- 
toretto. Finally, the same painter 
executed (Fig. 4) for the Sala del 
Collegio a sort of reconstruction of 
DE. D, ne the votive-picture painted by Titian 
EL RCE WE ue pion a 

Here the same pose, again with the 
ermine cape and with folded hands. Behind the Doge stands his patron saint — 
St. Francis. 

In the well-known and frequently discussed woodcut,’ Franciscus Donato 
Dux Venetiarum is represented in profile, kneeling. St. Mark is recommending 
him to the Virgin. However, this woodcut does not reproduce the composition 
of the votive picture of Francesco Donato, but, as Hadeln has convincingly dem- 


4. D. von Habetn, in: “Jahrbuch der Preussischen Kunstsammlungen,” 1913, vol. XXXIV. 
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onstrated, the composi- 
tion of the likewise 
burned votive painting of 
the Doge Andrea Gritti. 

Among all the pre- 
served portraits of Fran- 
cesco Donato, the one in 
the Museum of San 
Diego far outranks the 
othersaee tease the only 
original by Titian and the 
only portrait which gives 
a convincing conception 
of this dignified and in- 
genious personage. As for 
the date of origin, there 
cannot be any doubt. It 
must be placed in the pe- 
riod between 1546 and 
1547, since in the follow- 
ing year the artist was 
again called to Augsburg 
by the Emperor. 

Ridolfi® saw a sec- 
ond portrait of the Doge 
Donato by Titian in the 
Procurazie in Venice. MS 2—itan.— Portrait of the Doge. Francesco Donato, — Museum, San Diego, 
Theoretically it would be 
possible for the latter to be identical with the San Diego painting. 

In the John and Mable Ringling Museum in Sarasota, Florida, there exists 
a bust portrait of a Cardinal (Fig. 5) with a dark beard, which, because of its 
excellent pictorial quality decidedly has a claim to the name of Titian. Otherwise 
we have no evidence regarding the identity of the sitter. Vasari and Ridolfi 
mention a great number of personages of whom we have no portraits, and hence 
are not able to identify them. According to its style, the painting must have origi- 
nated around 1540 and could very well have been painted at the Papal Court 
in Rome. 

For the Portrait of a Scholar, which is in the Dr. Alejandro Pietri Collec- 
tion in Caracas, Venezuela (Fig. 6), I assume a somewhat earlier date of origin. 


5. Rinozri, Meraviglie, 1648, ed. HADELN, I, p. 202. 
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A serene, bearded man of about thirty years of age, stands facing his desk. In 
front of him lies an open book; another larger book serves as the support for his 
right arm. The dark robe, the white collar and the red cover of the book are de- 
cisive for the coloristic character of the painting. 

The composition recalls the d/phonso d’Este, in the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York, and its other version in the Palazzo Pitti This fact leads us to 
assume that Dr. Pietri’s painting originated in the years between 1530 and 1535. 
At a later date, about 1550, the motive with the books was again used by Titian in 
the Portrait of Ippolito Riminaldi, in the Galleria San Luca, Rome, and in the 
so-called Vesalius, in the Palazzo Pitti. 


* * * 


The following notes and comments on already known and earlier published 
portraits by Titian, are of importance for a closer knowledge and judgment of 
these paintings. 

Regarding the origin of the signed portrait of the sculptor Martino Pas 
qualigo, in the Corcoran Art Gallery in Washington, I gathered from the in- 
scription on an older photograph, that the painting comes from the palace of 
Prince Chigi in Rome. It will be possible to follow this lead. In the illustrated 
inventory of the Picture Gallery of Andrea Vendramin (1627), a portrait with 
the following inscription is reproduced: “Martino dal Sfriso sculptor — di 
Titiano.”” It is a bust portrait without hands, the young man wearing a chain 
around his neck. Even though we do not perceive any similarity between 
the features in the small drawing and those in the Washington painting, they pre- 
sumably both represent the same person.‘ 

We should have thought that after Roberto Longhi’s article* there would be 
no further discussion about the author of the so-called Violante, the splendid por- 
” trait of a girl, in the Vienna Gallery. Nevertheless, up to now I am the only one 
who has championed the accuracy of Longhi’s opinion giving the authorship to 
Titian.” The catalogues of the Vienna Gallery" as well as the authors of mono- 
graphs on Palma" persist in the old error. 

Most likely the art historians we just mentioned would have been more care- 
ful in their judgment if one of them had noticed that the Vienna painting is 
described by Ridolfi as an especially fine original by Titian. In the Vita of this 
master is written the following: “Uno de’ pit eccelenti ritratti fu quello di 


6. Both pictures are not by Titian’s own hand, but certainly based on his invention. 

7. T. BORENIUS, The Picture Gallery of Andrea Vendramin, London, 1923, p. 31, pl. 29. 

8. In: “Vita Artistica,” II, 1928. 

9. In: “Belvedere,” 1931, 190, and Tiziano, 1933, pl. 28. 

10. 1928 and 1938 editions. 

11. A. SPAHN, Palma Vecchio, Leipzig, 1932; Klassiker der Kunst ed. by G. GOMBOSI, 1937. 
12. RIDOLFI, of. cit., I, pp. 168-160. 
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FIG. 3.— School of Tintoretto. Portrait of the Doges Pietro Lando and Francesco Donato. Ducal Palace, Venice, Italy. 


certa Dama, detta la Gattina, con chiome cadenti git per le spalle, cinte da un 
nastro vermiglio, risplendenti a quisa d'aurate fila. Le carni sue parevano com- 
poste di gigli, sparse di rose e le labbra tinte di pretiosa grana. Stavasi quella in 
alto maestoso mirando in faccia con gentil maniera, ne potevasi alla positura arrecar 
gratia 6 leggiadria maggiore.” The identity of the painting described by Ridolfi 
of a “certa dama, detta la Gattina,” with the Portrait of a Venetian Lady, called 
‘La Bella Gatta’, in the Inventory of the Archduke Leopold Wilhelm, of 1659,” 
cannot be doubted. 

References given by Spahn and Gombosi to other quotations from the texts 
of Boschini and Ridolfi, are fictitious and misleading. A. Spahn quotes Boschini’s 
Carta del Navegar (p. 322). The picture by Palma mentioned in this place is: 
Un quadro con tre dee, that is, the so-called Three Sisters, in the Dresden Gallery. 
Moreover, how could a nobleman in Venice in the year 1660 still have owned a 
painting, which in 1659 already appeared in the Inventory of Archduke Leopold 
Wilhelm? G. Gombosi reminds us of a portrait of della Zattina mentioned by 
Ridolfi as by Palma. He should have read the entire passage more carefully, 
then he would have noticed that the Zattina by Palma holds “una zampina dorata, 
alludendo al suo cognome” in her hand. There appears no trace of this in the 
Vienna painting. 

In the collection of portraits in the Uffizi there is the portrait of the poet 
Monsignor Giovanni della Casa (1503-1561), identified by the inscription, Joannes 


13. “Jahrbuch der Kunstsammlungen des A. H. Kaiserhauses,” I, 1883. 
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Casa (Fig. 7). From repeated observation, the impression that this painting must 
derive from a model by Titian’s own hand, grew ever stronger. As a matter of 
fact, we possess various clues pointing to the connection between the poet and the 
great painter. A “Catalogo di quadri vendibili in Genova,” of the year 1640," 
explicitly mentions “un ritratto di Giovanni della Casa di mano di Tiziano, bel- 
lissimo.”’ This note provides us with a decided basis for the assumption that the 
Uffizi copy does indeed derive from a lost original by Titian. 

The Uffizi copy evidently shows only a part of Titian’s missing original, 
which was probably much larger —a half-figure with arms and hands. ‘There 
also exists another portrait of Monsignor Della Casa, having the shape, which we 
assume Titian’s portrait must have had (Fig. 8). The portrait mentioned above 
— known to me only from a photograph — is regarded as having been painted by 
Sebastiano Del Piombo. 

Much more copious are the reports about the portrait of the lady adored by 
the poet. Pietro Aretino™* in the year 1543 sent a letter to Titian with a sonnet, 
which was reprinted by Ridolfi.“* Therein he praises the beauty of the portrait 
of the “Massola,” that is, of Elisabetta Querini, the spouse of Lorenzo Massolo. 
As we can gather from a letter of Pietro Bembo to Gerolamo Querini, * this 
painting was already in Rome in the house of Monsignor Giovanni della Casa in 
the year 1544. Vasari’? knew also that Titian had painted for Giovanni della 
Casa the portrait of a Gentildonna, whom the poet had loved during his sojourn 
in Venice, and he refers to a beautiful sonnet, which Giovanni dedicated to the 
painter at the time he received the portrait. The etcher, Giuseppe Canal, (1725- 
1802) provided one of his etchings after Titian with an inscription bearing the 
name of Elisabetta Querini. However, since he indicates the year 1560 as the 
time of origin of the model, we may conclude that there is no question here re- 
garding the documented portrait of 1543. G. Gronau attempted to connect sev- 
eral copies after a lost original, with this work by Titian.’ Nevertheless, this 
attempt at identification, which has no external basis, is not convincing. As we 
can gather from the register cited above, the lady adored by Giovanni della Casa 
seems to have been represented in the famous portrait in the nude.”* Thus the 
copy in the Uffizi, which we took as our starting point, remains the only visible 
document establishing a personal connection between the humanist and Titian. 


14. G. Camport, Raccolta di Cataloghi, 1870, p. 141. 

14A. Lettere, III, C35. 

14B. Op. cit., I, p. 176. 

14C. Lettere, II, p. 299. 

14D. Opere, VII, p. 456. 

15. “Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kiinste,” XXXIII, p. 61 fol. 

16. CAMPORI, Raccolta, 1870, p. 141. “La Donna di Gio: della Casa nominata dal Vasari come in ritratto 
nuda, a meraviglia bella, di mano di Titiano, largo palmi quattro et alto palmi quattro e mezzo.” “Un ritratto 
della medesima grandezza, che é di Gio: della Casa di mano di Titiano bellissimo.” 
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FIG. 4. — TINTORETTO. — Votive painting of the Doge Francesco Donato. — Ducal Palace, Venice, Italy. 


About twenty years ago, there came into the possession of Ing. L. Bernasconi 
in Milan, three portraits, which had until then been the property of the heirs of 
the Stampa family. The most valuable of the three paintings artistically, is the 
Portrait of a Lady, now in the possession of Count Contini Bonacossi in Florence, 
which I have published in the French edition of my volume on Titian." 

The second portrait is identified by an inscription of the name and the coat 
of arms as the likeness of the Duke Francesco II Sforza. This portrait coin- 
cides, compositionally, with the somewhat inferior copy which I have published in 
my book on Titian.’” 

The Milanese version gives a somewhat better conception of the work by 
Titian, praised by Vasari. This version shows the Duke in a fur-trimmed coat, 
sitting in an armchair. 


16A. 1935, Pl. 333. 
x0B. Pl, 137. 
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A painting in the extremely inter- 
esting collections of the Walters Art 
Gallery, Baltimore (Fig. 9), gave me 
the certainty of the former existence of 
a second version of Duke Francesco’s 
portrait by Titian. It is a bust in profile, 
turned to the left. A solemn inscrip- 
tion in Roman capital letters reads: 
“PRAN. II. SFORTIA. DVX MEDIOLANEN.” 

This very good old copy —or 
even studio replica— gives an ade- 
quate idea of the high quality of the 
model and of the latter’s derivation from 
Titian: 

External circumstances indicate the 
approximate date of origin of Titian’s 
portraits of Francesco II Sforza. The 
Duke was present in Bologna at the his- 
torical meeting of Pope Clemens VII 

Be > pinging Mucsmn of Are Sue Bina aid} mperor s@harles” V io \Veakna 
that Francesco Sforza had arrived in 

that city on November 22, 1529, and remained there until March 20, 1530. 
Accused of high treason against the Emperor, persecuted by Antonio De Leyva, a 
powerful Spanish General and Counselor of Charles, Francesco Sforza succeeded 
in receiving the solemn investiture of the Duchy of Milan. His innocence in 
the conspiracy, his dignified and clever justification, won the Emperor’s full con- 
fidence and friendship. He publicly declared that among all Italian princes he 
considered the Dukes of Milan and of Ferrara (Alfonso d’Este) to be the wisest. 

Francesco Ils health was rather poor. As early as 1523 he was wounded by 
an attendant; the diaries of the Bolognese meeting give evidence of his having 
suffered a serious illness during his sojourn in that city. Therefore it would not 
be impossible that the sitter of Titian’s portraits was only thirty-six years old, which 
was the age of the duke at the time of the Bologna meeting. 

However it is doubtful whether Titian would have been able to paint the 
Duke’s portrait in Bologna at that time. Preserved letters indicate that any ab- 
sence from Venice could have been only of very short duration. 

But in 1532-1533, when the Pope and the Emperor met again in Bologna, 


17. I want to acknowledge my gratitude to Mr. Edward S. King, acting administrator of the Walters Art 
Gallery, to whom I am indebted for the photograph of this painting. 
18. GAETANO Giordani, Della Venuta e Dimora in Bologna del Sommo Pontefice Clemente VII per la Coro- 
nazione di Carlo V Imperatore celebrata l’anno 1530, Cronaca con Note, Documenti ed Incisioni, Bologna, 1842. 
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(in February 1533, the league of both with several Italian princes and free 
communities had been established) we know positively that the Duke of Milan 
and the great painter were both present.” There can be no doubt that Fran- 
cesco IT Sforza’s portrait originated at that time. 

Among the copies made by Rubens after Titian we find: “Un pourtrait de 
Francois Sforza le Deuxiesme Duc de Milan." It remains uncertain which one 
of the two versions Rubens had copied. 

In 1938 I saw, in the D. Botto Collection, Milan, quite a different version of 
a bust portrait en face of Francesco II Sforza, painted by a northern artist.” 

Later generations in 
Milan formed their concep- 
tion of their last Duke from 
Titian’s portrait, as testified to 
by Lomazzo: “Francesco ul- 
timo fu gobbo, ma di faccia 
venerabile, con carne bianca e 
barba nera, come dimostra il 
suo ritratto dipinto dal V ecel- 
ipower el rancesco, the last 
duke, was hunchbacked, but 
had a venerable face, with 
fair complexion and a black 
beard, as shown in his portrait 
by Titian) .” 

Titian’s profile especially 
can be compared with the pro- 
file of the same duke painted 
by Bernardino Luini in a 
room of the old Casa degli 
Melanie (Della Tcla) in 
Milan, opposite the church 
peevintiae Welle” Grazie, In 


FIG. 6. — TITIAN, — Portrait of a Scholar. — Dr. Alejandro Pietri Collection, 

19. PAOLO Paruta, Dell Istorie Caracas, Venezuela. 

Veneziane, Venezia, Ed. 1718, p. 616. 

20. “A portrait of Francois Sforza, the Second Duke of Milan”: Spécification des peintures trouvées à la 
maison mortuaire du feu Messire Pierre Paul Rubens Chevalier ..., 1640, in: DR. T. VENUCÉ, The Antwerp Art 
Galleries, Inventories . . . , Antwerp, 1932, Pp. 59. 

21. It is gratifying, that the personality of the last Duke of Milan — who in spite of his difficult position 
in turbulent times was an active protector of the fine arts — has recently been recalled to the interest of the public 
by a young American art historian, CREIGHTON E. GiLBert. See his article: Milan and Savoldo, in “The Art Bul- 
letin,’ XXVII, June 1945. 

22. The text of CROWE AND CAVALCASELLE, Titian, his Life and Times, I. 409 gives a completely arbitrary and 
misleading interpretation to Lomazzo’s words. See: Trattato, 1584, lib. VII, cap. XXV. 
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1902, Luini’s murals, containing fourteen medallion portraits of members of the 
Sforza dynasty, were bought for the Museo del Castello Sforesco. The historic facts, 
compiled by Luca Beltrami, lead us to assume, that Luini had painted the Sforza 
portraits within the years 1522-1526. ‘Titian’s profile confirms Beltrami’s opin- 
ion, because in the mural the Duke is decidedly younger looking. ‘The similarity 
of the features in both portraits — which certainly originated completely inde- 
pendent of each other — proves the faithfulness of both. 


Years ago, when I found in the “Archives Photographiques d’Art et d’His- 
toire,’ in Paris, the reproduction of a Portrait of a Lady, in the Museum of 
Béziers (Fig. 10) attributed to the Veronese school, the possibility that it could 
be a hidden work by Titian, seemed very real to me. A short time later, I ex- 


[OANNES CASA 


amined the original and found that the 
photograph had given too favorable a 
conception of the painting. Actually, the 
picture at Béziers is merely a somewhat 
later copy after a lost original, but in- 
dubitably after Titian. It is possible 
that the publication of the copy might 
lead to the discovery of the original. 


* * * 


When, in 1543, Emperor Charles V 
commissioned Titian with a portrait of 
his consort, he gave him one painted by 
another hand as a model. The letters, 
which are preserved, reveal that the em- 
peror valued the likeness, but not the 
artistic quality of the model. Titian exe- 
cuted several portraits of the then al- 
ready deceased empress, whom he had 
never seen in life, to the highest satis- 

L W faction of the emperor. Today we pos- 

pro: 7. — Copy after Titian, — Portrait of Monsignore Giovanni’ sess" but one OTARESC AthESORENNELRE 
Prado — in which, despite all its color- 

istic splendor, we cannot overlook the somewhat conventional appearance of the 
face. G. Glück* has convincingly identified the first, posthumous portrait of the 


23. LUCA BELTRAMI, Luini (Materiale di Studio), Milan, 1911, p. 279 fol. 
24. In: “Jahrbuch der Kunsthistorischen Sammlungen in Wien,” N.S., VII, 1933. 
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empress, originally somewhat 
more personal. The original 
is missing, but some copies — 
especially the one formerly in 
the Collection of Madame 
Roblot Delondre (Fig. 11) 
show the attitude of the sitter, 
with roses in her right hand, 
wearing a dark tight-fitting 
dress with little slits in the 
collar and larger ones in the 
sleeves, through which the 
puffs of the white chemise are 
visible. 

Not so long ago, I saw a 
painting, which according to 
the description, I identify as a 
picture in the former Emile 
Gavet Collection in Paris 
(Gavet Catalogue, 1897, No. 
764). At first glance, it is 
striking that the style of dress 
is identical with the one in 
Titian’s lost portrait. One is 
tempted to assume that it was FIG. 8, — SEBASTIANO Saag CE Lee a ire pik ay ne LME Giovanni della 
precisely this painting which 
had been sent by the emperor to Venice as the model for Titian. As for the mas- 
ter of the Gavet portrait, W. R. Valentiner and I, quite independent of each 
other, and in different ways, arrived at the supposition that Guillaume Scrots 
might be the artist who painted this portrait. This Flemish court-painter of 
Queen Maria of Hungary, Governor of the Netherlands, had demonstrably been 
in Spain, in order to paint the portrait of the empress from life (Fig. 1). 


The famous painting of the S/eeping Venus in Dresden, has a kind of double 
pedigree: the first leads back to the 26th of January, 1699, when August the 
Strong, Elector of Saxony and King of Poland, bought the picture from the 
French dealer, C. Le Roy. The second has about the same historic value — the 
desire of a European prince of ancient times, to trace his ancestry back to Aeneas 
of Troy. This mythical pedigree, which was concocted about 1870 by Giovanni 
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Morelli, established that the Dresden picture should be identical with the Venus by 
Giorgione, which Marc-Antonio Michiel, in 1525, described as being in the house 
of Hieronimo Marcello. This painting, which Titian had finished, was also seen 
by Ridolfi and Boschini” still in the Casa Marcello in Venice. The few phrases 
of Boschini regarding the type of composition, suffice to show, that it is out 
of the question that they refer to the Dresden composition. Rather do they 
refer to the recumbent female figure, backview, which is reproduced in an en- 
graving by Giulio Campagnola. The painting itself is not preserved. However, 
about ten years ago, I saw a 
copy at an art dealer’s in 
Italy. It remains doubtful 
whether it was made after 
the lost painting or after the 
engraving by Campagnola. 
Presumably a letter pub- 
lished by G. Fogolari can be 
related to this painting, ac- 
cording to which, in the year 
1730, the restoration of a fa- 
mous painting by Giorgione 
(the subject is not indicated) 
in the Casa Marcello was 
under consideration. 

However, the Dresden 
Venus is apparently identical 
with a picture in the Muselli 
Collection in Verona, which 
is described in its 1662 Cata- 
logue,” in the following 
manner: 

“UnaV enere nuda che 
dorme prostrata a terra, le 
servono le braccia di guan- 
ciale, con Amore a’ piedi, 

FIG. 9. — Copy after Titian, — Re EE Sforza, Dore one tenuta per di Titiano.” 

| Indeed, the attitude of 
the sleeping beauty could not have been described more precisely than it is here, 
with these few words. The Amor, at her feet, is indeed, as we know, present, but 


25. Carta del Navegar Pittoresco, 1660. 
26. Camport, Raccolta di Cataloghi, p. 189. 
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was covered with a new layer 
of paint, because it was in a 
very damaged state. It is 
striking, that the inventory 
uses the following careful 
phrase with reference to the 
author — “It is believed, that 
the picture is by Titian’ — 
instead of simply indicating 
hisname. But we know from 
analogous cases, such as in 
the Inventory of the Gallery 
of Archduke Leopold Wil- 
helm of 1659, that this type 
of phrase was frequently 
used, when old Inventory 
notes were lacking. 

Historic notes about the 
Collection Muselli in Verona 
have been compiled by Mar- 
chese Giuseppe Campori. 
The brothers Cristoforo and 
Francesco Muselli had _ in- 
herited the paintings from 
their father. They offered 
them for sale to the various 
princely collectors of the 
time, such as Duke Francis I of Modena, Queen Christina of Sweden, Arch- 
duke Ferdinand Karl of Tyrol, but without success. Finally, the sons of Cris- 
toforo Muselli sold the entire collection of 122 paintings to an art dealer, 
Alvarese, who brought the pictures to France, and there sold them individually. 
All this yields the fact, that external circumstances speak entirely for the identi- 
fication of the Dresden painting with the one in the Muselli Collection. It was 
a French dealer who brought the painting to the Elector of Saxony. 

We gather from the Inventory of 1662, that nobody had thought of Giorgi- 
one as the author of the painting of the Muselli Collection. Possibly the dealer 
Le Roy was the first one to mention the name; in any case the picture is desig- 
nated as an original by Giorgione in the Dresden Inventory of 1707. The fact 
that this attribution was not trusted in Dresden is evident by the Inventories of 
1722, and the slightly later one, in which the painting is indicated as being an 


FIG. 10.— Copy after Titian. — Portrait of a Lady. — Béziers Museum, France. 
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original by Titian. A closer examina- 
tion of the original shows that this paint- 
ing, as so many others by Titian, had not 
been completed at once, but was exe- 
cuted in various stages, at nominal inter- 
vals. The white drapery, upon which 
the female body rests, has a decidedly 
early character. According to analogies 
with other paintings, we would here be 
tempted to assume the time of origin as 
being soon after 1510. Also the over- 
grown rock at the left is still connected 
with the landscape formations of the 
Paduan frescoes of 1511, and thereby in 
the Giorgionesque tradition. On the other 
hand, the landscape at the right, with the 
group of buildings on top of the hill, 
DE mets Collection of Madame Robot Deiondre; Pare) Could hardly have ecnexecutcdsper ar. 
1515-1516. 

G. M. Richter,” in a careful comparison with the identical motif in the No/ 
me tangere, National Gallery, London, has shown that the frequently repeated 
motif shows the best quality in the London picture, whereas the other versions, 
including the one at Dresden, are apparently the work of pupils. However, I 
draw from this fact an entirely different conclusion. Richter believed that the 
London picture must be by Giorgione, and that Titian had copied Giorgione’s 
landscape, in a coarser manner, in the Dresden painting. I think — and this is 
the generally predominant assumption — that the London painting is an excellent 
original by Titian from about 1516, and that the landscape in the Dresden Venus 
is a studio repetition. The sleeping Venus herself, is entirely by Titian’s hand, 
but not from as early a period as is generally assumed. We must move it, and the 
completion of the painting, closer to 1520. The closest parallels among Titian’s 
dated works are to be found among the mythological paintings, which Titian did 
for Alfonso d’Este from 1519 to 1523. L. Hourticq™ was the first to contradict 
Morelli’s then dominant opinion. I followed a few years later,” and it is grati- 
fying to see that A. Morassi, author of the latest monograph on Giorgione, has 
come to the same conclusion.” 


WILLIAM E. SUIDA. 


27. “The Burlington Magazine,” 1934 and 1935. 
28. L. Hourrico, Le problème de Giorgione, Paris, 1930. 


29. W. Supa, Tiziano, Rome, 1933 and Addenda to Titian’s Religious Oeuvre, in: “Gazette des Beaux- 
Arts,” December, 1943, p. 355. 


30. A. Morass, Giorgione, Milan, 1942. 
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THE GENTLE RIBERA 


PAINTER OF THE MADONNA 
AND THE HOLY FAMILY 


M. who matured in the course of the Thirty Years War 
(1618-1648) had a peculiar appetence for the portrayal of human anguish. Prob- 
ably some patrons of the arts indulged a morbid taste for “atrocity pictures” 
and others deliberately sought, by means of depicted horror, to destroy the com- 
placence of those who were wilfully indifferent to brutality and to consequent 
misery. But there is no doubt that Jusepe Ribera, whose productivity was nearly 
coincident with the Thirty Years War, was immediately celebrated and later 
censured as the supreme painter of violence and pain. Unlike Callot and 
Ryckaert, he did not live in the theatre of combat or depict the episodes of cur- 
rent campaigns; but, as he dwelled in Naples, he was surely not immune to horror. 
In the teeming port he must often have encountered seamen with repulsive wounds 
or the ugly marks of scurvy. To the recurrent sight of these, even a sensitive man 
might perforce become inured; but never could Ribera forget the terror of the 
ominous December day when Vesuvius appeared convulsed, aflame, and disem- 
boweled, or the morrow that disclosed the scorched farms and houses buried in 
ashes. Nor could he fail to observe the plight of the homeless, dying of disease 
and hunger; of the desperate, rising in revolt; of the condemned, subjected to the 
wheel and the gallows. Therefore, when he painted the wasted, the wounded, 
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and the tortured, although he called them by the names of impious pagans or of 
Christian martyrs, he described the community of past and present agony. 

Succeeding generations regarded Ribera as a brutal realist. But today, with 
a new criterion of bestiality, we wonder that his ‘“atrocity pictures” awed the 
men of Naples or frightened the women of Amsterdam, for the living descend- 
ants of these would perceive that the painter did not violate man’s dignity or 
make his body a vile thing of shame. Even the famous Martyrdom of St. Bar- 
tholomew — an especially hideous theme — displays a measure of restraint. The 
executioner wears the costume of the landsknecht, the personification of bestiality ; 
but, as he flays the Martyr’s arm, he appears rather to perform some surgery or, 
in preparation for it, to slit a sleeve. Possibly Ribera intended to make the 
insensibility of the brute more revolting than an excess of blood and pain; but 
more probably his famed propensity for savagery was tempered by the academic 
training that he often proclaimed. 

The stress upon his gruesome products originated in the fact that Joachim 
von Sandrart, who met Ribera and was among the first to praise him, was unac- 
quainted with paintings of tranquil theme or was little impressed by them.’ 
Later critics too readily copied the notices that Sandrart had published and too 
rarely made an extensive tour of collections with intent to comprehend the whole 
of the artist’s output. Bernardo de Dominici, who had the exceptional opportunity 
to see everything available in Naples, did indeed know paintings of gentle mood ; 
but in these he presumed to detect the benign influence of Raphael and Cor- 
reggio upon the Spaniard’s violent nature.” Today we begin to respect testimony 
that Ribera was kindly and generous® and we know that, when his theme was 
inherently bland and serene, he painted with the genuine satisfaction that com- 
monly eludes the man who snatches only a brief leave from horror. But, since 
the legend of Lo Spagnoletto’s “tainted” brush still lives, there is special pleasure 
in giving due attention to a painting long known but little noted —the Madonna 
of the Philadelphia Museum (Fig. 1).* 


eee See: J. VON SANDRART, Academia nobilissimae artis pictoriae, Nuremberg, 1683, p. 182: “Non autem de- 
votionibus, templis, altaribus, sanctisve pingendo; sed horrendis potius delectabatur.” The author visited Naples 

in 1630-1631. 
2. See: B. DE Dominici, Vite dei pittori . . . napoletani, Naples, 1742-1745, new ed., 1844, III, pp. 113f., 117. 


3. We know, for example, that, whereas his contemporaries expected a little extra pay pel beveraggio, 
Ribera reduced the price of his Miracle of St. Januarius from 1400 ducats to a round 1000—no mean gesture on 
the part of a man who had ardently desired this commission. See: N. FaRAGLIA, Notizie di alcuni artisti che 
lavorarono nella chiesa di S. Martino e nel tesoro di §. Gennaro, in: “Archivio storico delle province napoletane,” 
X (1885), p. 449 and XVII (1892), p. 677. 

4. It is a part of the Elkins Collection given to the Philadelphia Museum and displayed, at least in part, 
in 1925. See: “Philadelphia Museum Bulletin,’ Vol. XXXVII, No. 193 (Handbook Number, March, 1942). The 
illustration on p. 17—a view of the Spanish room where the painting is displayed — includes this picture. The 
Madonna of the Elkins Collection must not be confused with that of the Johnson Collection, also a part of 
the Museum. The Johnson Madonna is a panel (29 inches by 23 inches) accepted by some critics as an early 
work of Ribera. It may be by that member of the Riberesque entourage who painted the Salamanca Nativity. 


FIG. 1. — RIBERA. — Madonna and Child. — Philadelphia Museum of Art, Philadelphia. 


The picture is small (2754 inches by 23% inches) ; it is conceivably a frag- 
ment of a larger canvas which, like the Ringling Madonna (Fig. 2) and the 
Schrenk-Notzing Virgin (Fig. 3), may have included the whole body of the Child. 
The background is greenish brown, shaded on the left behind the lighted con- 
tours but modulated on the right for the sake of contrast with the Virgin’s dark 
brown hair and blue mantle. Both this blue and the red of the sleeve are intense 
colors. The flesh tones are pearly and varying, faintly bluish in the shadows of 
the lips, pink about the eyelids, rosy at the fingertips and the nail-beds; and the 
impasto, also varying, is handled with such skill that the young flesh is smooth, 
the veil light and crisp, the linen soft and pliant. We should recognize Ribera’s 
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brush without his signature. But one who seeks added assurance will find the 
characteristic inscription written above the crook of the Virgin’s right elbow 
where it is barely distinguishable from the dark background :” 


Jusepe de Ribe’ 
espanol acade 
mico Roma" 


dR MOVE 


This charming and unquestionably genuine painting is not recorded in any list 
of Ribera’s works; it is not even included in the excellent catalogue of Dr. A. L. 
Mayer unless it be identified with a half figure of the Madonna that the com- 
piler failed to find in Naples and therefore placed in the category of the lost.” 

Several works of this theme have appeared transiently and vanished. One 
left no record except that it had belonged to the Aguado Collection and was sold 
by a Parisian dealer in 1843 for 3000 francs — at that time a high price.’ Another, 
once the property of Maréchal Soult, cost a buyer but 650 francs in 1852; it was 
presumably of slight merit® A Madonna and Child, formerly in the possession of 
a Neapolitan nobleman, the Duke of Bovino, passed out of ken in the interval 
between the studies of Justi and of Dr. Mayer. Luckily, the younger critic ob- 
tained and published a brief memorandum made by the elder, and we are enabled 


to visualize the Bovino painting through the medium of Justi’s jotting? (here 
translated) : 


‘Rather light on clear ground. The Madonna della Sedia, the proto- 
type, but here Mary more serious, meditative. The Child’s head 
reclines in the hollow between the chin and neck; He likewise looks 
outward. Madonna has light complexion and fair hair. Child not 
beautiful; however, the painter tried to do his best. Right hand of 
Mary, bent from beneath, is not well drawn and foreshortened. Left 
hand in a line with the bend of the wrist.” 


From Justi’s notes we derive a suggestion that the Bovino and Philadelphia 
Madonnas were in some respects similar, as if made according to the same car- 
toon, but, in at least one respect, so different that they cannot be identical. More- 


5. The reading of the final digit of the inscription is admittedly tentative. 

6. See for a reference to the Madonna of the Prince of Fondi: A. L. Mayer, Jusepe de Ribera, 2nd ed. 
Leipzig, 1923, P. 203. At the time he made his catalogue, the author did not know the Ringling Madonna, now 
at Sarasota, Florida, but he later introduced it as An unknown Madonna by Ribera, in: “International Studio,” 
XCIV (1929), p. 36. It is signed and dated 1643. 

7. See: H. Mireur, Dictionnaire des Ventes d’Art, Paris, 1912, VI, p. 249. 

8. Ibid. and F. DE Mercey, Etudes sur les Beaux-Arts, Paris, 1857, II, p. 256, mentioned other paintings by 

Ribera in the Soult Collection but evidently did not consider the Madonna worthy of comment. 
9. See: A. L. Mayer, Jusepe de Ribera, p. 126, for the German text. 
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over, on the former, Justi 
read the date 1639; on the 
latter, we find the third 
digit to be 4. 

The Madonna that 
Dr. Mayer saw in the gal- 
lery off Dro -Schrenk- 
Notzing in Munich (Fig. 
3), which is dated 1642, 
is distinct from both in 
composition, for the 
Child does not look out 
but sleeps. As in the Bo- 
vino, she appears against 
a clear ground; as in 
the Philadelphia, she is 
dark and grave. Indeed 
one can be sure that the 
Munich and Philadel- 
phia Madonnas present 
two views of the same 
model. 


Evidently the artist 


FIG. 2. — RIBERA. — Madonna and Child. — John and Mable Ringling Museum of Art, was experimenting with 
Sarasota, Florida. , 


several variants, some- 
times making the Virgin conventionally blond in compliance with the patron’s 
wish; sometimes, at his own pleasure, making her brunette. 

On other occasions he made similar alterations. 

Thus the chestnut-haired Magdalen of the Madrid Ecstasy yielded to the blond 
in the related work of the Hispanic Society of New York; the Virgin of the first 
Visit to St. Bruno, that Ribera made for the Certosa di S. Martino, had a “natural 
model, not too beautiful or noble” in the eyes of the Carthusians, wherefore the 
picture was rejected and a second version, with a fair St. Mary, made to replace 
it; the Inmaculada, of the Augustinian Nuns of Salamanca, has an exquisite ideal- 


10. See: D. F. Darsy, The Magdalen of the Hispanic Society, in: “The Art Quarterly,” V (1942), pp. 
223ff., and figs. 1 and 3. 

11. See: B. DE Dominici, of. cit., pp. 126f., and A. L. MAYER, op. cit., pp. 120f. Evidently the first version 
passed into the Pappenhagen Collection in Hohenschwangau, and the second, also rejected, was sold, after suitable 
changes had been made, to the Franciscan Nuns of the Santissima Trinita, whence it eventually came to the Palazzo 
Reale. An illustration reproducing the second version appears in: Ribera in the Collection of the Hispanic Society 
of America, New York, 1926. 
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ized head, and that of the sister convent in Madrid has long concealed her real 
face behind Coello’s mask because the Nuns recognized that the features of their 
Most Pure were in truth those of Ribera’s daughter, whom they knew as the 
mistress of the royal bastard, Don Juan de Austria.” 

Probably the lost Bovino Madonna and the existing one, preserved at the 
Philadelphia Museum, were another of these slightly modified pairs; and, if 
Justi’s disparagement of the Child was merited, the Philadelphia Madonna is pre- 
sumably the finer work, for in it the Child is definitely beautiful. 


- The Duke of Bovino was 
not the only Neapolitan noble- 
man who had a Virgin and 
Child by Ribera. Two others 
contributed Madonnas to a loan 
exhibition held in Naples in 
1877. Commenting on the works 
then assembled, the Commenda- 
tore Dalbono wrote:* “Two 
paintings [by Ribera] of the 
Madonna and Child are on view. 
In one, the Babe, sated of the 
breast, detaches himself from it 
as if wanting to play; in the 
other, the Babe, already satisfied, 
makes of the breast a pillow for 
his head. Both lovely.” 

There is no apparent ob- 
stacle to the assumption that the 
second of these Madonnas, which 
was lent by the Prince of Fondi, 
is the same as that now in Phila- 
delphia.* Dalbono goes on to 
say that visitors to the exhibition 
who cannot reconcile the suave 
Collection, Munich, Germany. manner and the rosy flesh with 

the customary manner of Ribera, 


FIG. 3.-— RIBERA. — Madonna and Child. — Schrenk-Notzing 


22. For illustrations cf. D. F. DarBy, of. cit., fig. 2, and E. Tormo, La Inmaculada . . ., in: “Boletin de 
la Sociedad Espanola de Excursiones,” XXII (1914), fig. opposite p. 196. 


13. See: C. T. DarBoxo, Ritorni sull’Arte Antica Napolitana, Naples, 1878, p. 36. (The author was 
Segretario della Commissione de’Monumenti). 


14. Cf. footnote 6. The Fondi Collection was dispersed in the closing years of the XIX Century and the 
early years of the XX Century. 
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would do well to observe 
that “in the Presepe of 
the house of Leone in 
Portici, the Madonna is 
painted with a similar 
palette” 
‘liheraavicesscems 
apt, but it gives us two 
desiderata. First, we wish 
that we could identify the 
Portici work, which has 
apparently passed with- 
out record of provenience 
to a new location. Was it 
like the capital Nativity 
of the Cathedral of Va- 
lencia (Fig. 10), where- 
in the body of the Child 
has “thin, light bluish 
shadows and clear red 
contours”? Was it, per- 
chance, that almost exact 
duplicate of the Valencia 
painting that belonged to 
King Louis-Philippe” 
and disappeared when his 
gallery was dispersed ? 


FIG. 4. — RIBERA. — Holy Family. — Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


15 Dated 1643.) Ch Ay I: 
MAYER, op. cit., pp. 124f., fig. 39. 

16. See: Notice des tableaux de la Galerie Espagnole exposés dans les salles du Musée Royal au Louvre, 
Paris, 1838, p. 59, No. 225: “Adoration des bergers. La répétition de ce tableau est dans la cathédrale de Valence. 
H.— 1 m. 26 c.; L.— 1 m. 75 c.” This is the earliest reference to the presence of the Nativity in the Cathedral 
of Valencia. J. A. CeAN BermMUpEZ, the careful author of the Diccionario historico, Madrid, 1800, did not record 
it there. A. DANviILA JALDERO, in: Reseña critica de las obras de José Ribera, in: “Revista de España,” CXX 
(1888), p. 177, suggested that it was the Nativity that Orellana saw in the possession of the Conde de Cirat. I 
further suggest that the Nativities of Valencia and of the Louis-Philippe Gallery are those recorded in old inven- 
tories of the Escorial: “No. 330, Nacimiento del Senor y adoraciôn de los pastores” and “No. 343, Nacimiento del 
Senor, casi igual al némero 339.” See: A. RoTONDO, Descripciôn de la Gran Basilica del Escorial, 1861, 5th ed. 
Madrid, 1873, pp. 74, 77, 79, 81. A. Conca, in: Descrizione odeporica della Spagna, Parma, 1793, II, pp. rroft., 
records that on the Epistle side of the Iglesia Vieja of the Escorial there was Ribera’s Birth of Our Redeemer 
and on the Gospel side “in figure al naturale, Nostra Signora a sedere col Bambino dormiendo, mentre S. Giuseppe 
è occupato sul lavoro dell’arte sua.’ The latter may be the painting now in the Museo de Toledo (Fig. 5). It 
came to Toledo from Ocaña; but, since Ocaña was the site of a furious battle (November 19, 1809) between an 
improvised Spanish army and those very troops of Maréchal Soult that had just plundered the Escorial, one may 
suspect that this canvas, which shows evidence of abuse, had been carried a little way by the looters and aban- 
doned. 
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If it was, and, if the Fondi and Philadelphia works are indeed the same, then 
Dalbono’s comparison was sound and discerning. 

Second, we wish that the critic could have insured the identification by 
noting the resemblance of the Madonna to the Holy Family recently acquired by 
the Metropolitan Museum, New York (Fig. 4). But, since the Holy Family had 
been taken from Genoa to Paris before 1810 and was thereafter removed to the 
Collection of the Earl of Northbrook, at Stratton Park, Dalbono may never have 
seen it. 

When, at length, it came to the United States, Mr. H. B. Wehle, Curator of 
Paintings, Metropolitan Museum, introduced it to the American public with the 
observation that “it will surprise those somewhat familiar with Ribera who asso- 
ciate his name only with half-naked saints.” The curator anticipated bewilder- 
ment, as had Dalbono in the case of the Fondi Madonna, and, in like manner, 
advised the dubious spectator to compare the gentle painting with a Nativity." 

In general, Ribera’s Madonnas are akin to his Nativities. In particular, the 
Ringling painting is so similar, in drawing and in the choice of types, to the 
Adoration of the Shepherds, of the London National Gallery, that we may now feel 
sure that the latter work, always the subject of controversy,’* was produced in the 
atelier of Ribera. 

Justi’s suggestion that the Bovino Madonna followed the type of the Ma- 
donna della Sedia seems to touch a discordant note, for his remark is scarcely 
appropriate to the Philadelphia painting. Even in the case of the Bovino, the 
comparison may have been unjustified; or Justi may have been content with a 
vague analogy,” all too eager to seize upon any tenuous shred of evidence that 
might be construed to support Ribera’s own acknowledgment of his debt to 
Raphael. 

The acknowledgment was surely made, but made under conditions that, when 
fully understood, reduce the importance of the admission. Jusepe Martinez, who 
was born in 1612, described a conversation that he presumably had with Ribera 
in 1625; and, the date being precise, he has imposed the idea that the mature and 
well-established Ribera entertained as an equal a boy of thirteen years. Prob- 


164. After the rehabilitation of the Escorial, the No. 339 was assigned to a Nativity which, though it 
has Ribera’s signature and the date 1640, is not a work of his own hand. For illustration, see: M. UTRILLO, José 
de Ribera, Barcelona, 1907, fig. 22. If the Portici Nativity is not Louis-Philippe’s “No. 225,’ it may be the 
Adoration of the Shepherds, dated 1630, which was from about 1885 to 1912 in the Weber Gallery, in Hamburg, 


17. The Nativity of the Louvre, No. 1721, signed and dated 1650. See “The Bulletin of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art,” XXIX (1934), p. 119. 


18. The Nativity of the London National Gallery, No. 232, formerly Louis-Philippe Gallery, No. 224, 


“ . . . LA 
connu en Espagne sous le nom de la Nuit de Ribera.’ It lacks signature and date; has been attributed to Velas- 
quez, Zurbaran, Fracanzano and Ribera. 


19. See: Justi’s memorandum, quoted above, and W. Rozrs, Geschichte der Malerei Neapels, Leipzig, 1910, 
p. 301. For a much closer seicento derivative of the Madonna della Sedia, see: Sassoferrato’s Westminster Madonna, 
reproduced by H. Voss, Die Malerei des Barock, Berlin, 1924, p. 217. 
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ably the reported conver- 
sation was a part of the 
material that Velasquez 
gave to Martinez for use 
in his book ;” perhaps Ri- 
bera’s interlocutor, obvi- 
ously not Velasquez him- 
self, was the painter 
Diego Romolo, a native 
of Madrid, the son of a 
Florentine employed by 
King Philip II. In 1625 
Diego enjoyed the pat- 
ronage of the Duke of 
Alcala and accompanied 
his protector to Rome 
whence he may have writ- 
ten letters to Pacheco or 
Velasquez. Diego was 
doubtless an admirer of 
Raphael; and Ribera, de- 
siring only to be courte- 
ous and amiable, may 
well have expressed a 
concurrent view. Thus an 
insignificant remark has 
set investigators upon a 
meanly rewarded search FIG. 5 — RIBERA. — Holy Family. — Museo, Toledo, Spain. 
for proof of the influence of the great Umbrian upon “the little Spaniard.” 
Ribera’s Madonnas are at once more intimate and less secular than those of 
the cinquecento. The seeming paradox is best explained by the character of any 
typical Raphaelite Madonna: her perfection, her kinship with the Jrene or the 
Aphrodite of the Age of Praxiteles, make her inaccessible to the living, yet com- 
patible with the worldly pagans. On occasion, she appears smiling, in a light- 
hearted mood. Ribera’s Madonna is not gay and evokes no thoughts of pre- 


Christian Greece. 
If the Philadelphia painting must be classified, it is better designated as a 


20. See: J. Martinez, Discursos practicables del nobilisimo arte de la pintura, new edition, Madrid, 1866, 
p. 33, and cf. W. STIRLING-MaxwELL, Annals of the Artists of Spain, London, 1891, Il, pp. 655f., 737ff. No im- 
portance should be attached to the fact that Martinez did not mention Ribera by name, for he clearly indicated 
his identity. 
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Virgen del Populo. This is the title given by tradition to Spanish Madonnas that 
have as their prototype the venerated Italo-Byzantine Virgin and Child preserved 
in the Church of S. Maria del Popolo in Rome.” Opportunity to examine the 
medieval panel doubtless came to Ribera while he was studying Caravaggio’s 
Martyrdom of St. Peter in the same church. Later, he himself had occasion to 
paint a Virgen del Pépulo if, as some say, he executed the altar-piece of a 
Neapolitan edifice dedicated to this titular —the Church of the Spedale degli 
Incurabili.” 

However relevant these facts 
may be, the prototype would seem 
impossibly remote had not cer- 
tain late XV Century Andalusian 
masters bridged the long gap be- 
tween the Italo-Byzantine type 
and Ribera. These made no effort 
to imitate the archaic style. They 
dispensed with antiquated rig- 
idity and worked freely in the 
mode of their own day; but they 
kept the essential iconography: a 
meditative Virgin with inclined 
head and graceful hands, the 
Child seated in the bend of her 


21. Cf. C. R. Post, À history of Spanish 
painting, V, Cambridge, 1934, p. 228 and fig. 
55. The prototype is reproduced in: J. Wit- 
PERT, Die rômischen Mosaiken and Malereien, 
Freiburg, 1916, pl. 299. 

22. See: B. DE Dominici, of. cit, pp. 
113f. This author calls the Church of the 
Spedale —S. Maria Bianca; but P. SARNELLI, 
in his Guida de’ Forestieri, Naples, 1685, 
p. 150, had used the older title, S. Maria 
del Popolo. If we trust DoMminicrs opinion 
that the painting made by Ribera for this 
~ RIBERA. — Holy Family. — Museo, Toledo, Spain, — jeder Wes «an early work influenced bye Con 

(Detail, see Fig. 5.) reggio, we should assume no relation to the 

: Philadelphia Madonna; but we know that 
Dominici had a false conception of the chronology of Ribera’s works and that, since he was not more wary 
than Just: and Rorrs, he would not have evaded such a trap as later ensnared them. The theory that Ribera 
owed much to Correggio is derived from L. SCARAMUCCIA, Le finezze de’ pennelli Italiani, Pavia, 1674, p. 174; 
and, since the passage cited concerns a work in fresco— a medium in which Ribera did not practice —the influ- 
ence of Correggio is even more dubitable than that of Raphael. Bar6On DE ALCAHAL{ AND WOERMANN doubt 
that the painting of the Spedale was correctly attributed to Ribera. On the lookout for relevant documents, I find 
that one Giuseppe Indelli painted a St. Nicholas for the Church of the Spedale in 1677; and, in view of the 
fact that Dominici thought that Ribera’s maternal name was Indelli, I suggest that we have here either a curious 
coincidence or the explanation of a mistaken attribution. Cf. G, p’ Apposio, Documenti inediti di artisti Napoletani, 
in: “Archivio Storico delle Province Napoletani,” XXXVIII (1913), p. 237, and B. pe Dominict, op. cit., p. 111. 
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arm, raising His hand in benediction. Ribera preserved the traditional colors, his 
ground tone suggesting the bronze to which time transmuted pristine gold. 

In the Philadelphia Madonna, he was conceivably investing the Virgen del 
Populo with properties of the Siglo de Oro. He gave only a delicate hint of the 
conventional benediction; for he knew that, in his rational age, men who would 
challenge the presentation of the conscious blessing would discover divine mys- 
tery in the instinctive or accidental assumption of the gesture. They would 
secretly congratulate themselves on the perspicacity that enabled them to sense 
significance of which the innocent Babe Himself might yet be unaware. This 
rational mysticism of the XVII Century is the quality that most effectively sets 
Ribera’s painting apart from the secularity of the High Renaissance. 

The Italo-Byzantine and the Andalusian masters clothed the Child in a tunic; 
Raphael in many paintings, though not in the Madonna della Sedia, painted Him 
nude, as a putto; Ribera made Him a sleepy child undressed. Thus he achieved 
intimacy—intimacy strangely and happily uncontaminated by the vulgarity that 
might have attended the evidence that the Infant is, as the keen Dalbono said, 
nursed and sazio. Always heedful of the fleeting detail that makes art homely 
and natural, Ribera was manifestly painting one of his own children and observ- 
ing the young model with interest both paternal and professional. In such gentle 
paintings as the Philadelphia Madonna, the artist appears thoroughly at home and 
quite as successful as he was in the very different specialty that brought him fame. 

% * * 

Possibly the closely related Holy Family of New York (Fig. 4) and that of 
Toledo (Fig. 5) may also reflect something of Ribera’s domestic life and include 
portraits of members of his family. Some comfort for this idea proceeds from 
Dezallier d’Argenville’s report that the Gerolomini of Naples had within their 
convent ‘a St. Luke wherein Ribera painted his portrait, and in the heads of the 
Virgin and the Child Jesus, his wife and son.”* 

Unfortunately, the only known Riberesque work of appropriate theme is that 
which has passed from the Beurdeley Collection in Paris to the Museo Municipal, 
Rosario, Argentina. Its photograph (Fig. 11) conveys no impression of portraiture. 
The heads of the Virgin and Child are rather good examples of stock types com- 
monly used by the school of Domenichino. Therefore, if we assume that the painting 
once belonged to the Gerolomini, we must, at a more convenient time, investigate 
the possibility that it was made by one Giovanni Bernardino Siciliano who, having 
deserted the school of Ribera and adopted the manner of Domenichino, executed the 
Blessed Virgin in Glory for the high altar of S. Filippo Neri in Naples.” 


23. See: A. J. DEZALLIER D'ARGENVILLE, Abrégé de lavie des plus fameux peintres, new edition, Paris, 1762, 
II, pp. 231ff.; cf. F. BoRGELLA, Joseph Ribéra, in: “Revue Espagnole...,” IV (1857), p. 30. 
24. See: B. be DomINICcl, op. cit., pp. 302f. S. Filippo Neri was the church of the Gerolomini who were 
known also as the Padri dell’Oratorio. The painter Giovanni Bernardino Siciliano was evidently not Ribera’s 
father-in-law but a younger kinsman—perhaps a son or a nephew—of his. 
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If Dezallier d’Argenville’s St. Luke is identifiable with the one which passed 
from the Beurdeley Collection to the Rosario Museum, his testimony is worthless; 
but perhaps he referred to some other painting, for there are many recorded in- 
stances of altarpieces deposed, relegated to apartments within convents, or sold 
to collectors, when a newer work of like theme was ready to supplant the old. The 
Gerolomini may have had two St. Lukes. 

As d’Argenville has disappointed us, we shall review the facts of Ribera’s do- 
mestic life and consider their relation to certain traditions, respectably old, concern- 
ing his models, and to some supposed self-portraits. Dominici demonstrably erred in 
his assertion that the painter’s wife was a Leonor Cortés. He probably had notice 
of the marriage of a homonym, a member of the noble house of Ribera. Alliance 
of the families named had precedent in the union of Fernando, second Duke of 
Alcala, and Juana, daughter of the conqueror of Mexico. There is indication of 
the marriage of a Jusepe Ribera in the index of a register of 1616, but the perti- 
nent page that would have given the names and parentage of both spouses is not 
in the volume.” It could have been the source of Dominici’s mistake. An un- 
impeachable document proves that Lo Spagnoletto’s wife was Caterina Azzolino 
India; and Dr. Mayer has published the baptismal record of December 28, 1600, 
in which she appears as “Stefana Caterina, figlia legit. di Gio. Bellardino de 
Ragana Azzolino e Antonia d’ India." 

The fact that she did not use the name given in honor of St. Stephen, on 
whose day she was born, is unimportant; likewise, the fact that Ruffo called her 
“Colemia” is insignificant except as a witness to the incorrect reading that here 
and elsewhere has resulted from difficult handwriting. The occurrence of the 
patronymic, Ragana, is unique; on evidence that Giovanni Bernardino’s paternal 
uncle bore the name Rodriguez and its variants, Rodrigo and Roderico, we suspect 
that “Ragana” is a misreading. 

Much confusion has arisen from the circumstance that Ribera’s father-in-law 
was frequently called Siciliano. Dominici’s Siciliano should be recognized as a 
composite of two homonyms. The younger died celibate in 1667; but the elder, 
who made a Madonna of the Rosary for 8. Maria della Sanita (1612) and another 
for S. Pietro Martire (1627), is revealed by good documents as Giovanni Ber- 
nardino Azzolino.” His skill in frescé and in oils, in the modeling of wax, and in 


24 


5. See: B pe Dominici, of cit., p. 139, and: L. SALAzAR, La Patria e la Famiglia dello Spagnoletto, in: 
“Napoli Nobillissima,” III (1894), pp. 97ff. 


26. See: N. FARAGLIA, of. cit, X, pp. 674, 677, and: A. L. Mayer, of. cit., p. 8. 


27. Cf. B. DE Dominic, of. cit., pp. 298f.; G. D’Apposio, of. cit., XXXVII, pp. 6o2ff.; G. Ceci, Scrittori 
della Storia dell’Arte Napoletana anteriori al de Dominici, in: “Napoli Nobillissima,” VIII (1899), pp. 163ff.; 
V. Rurro, Galleria Ruffo nel Secolo XVII, in: “Bollettino d’Arte,” 1916, pp. 44f., note 7; R. Soprani, Le Vite de’ 
Pittort . . . Genovesi, Genoa, 1674, 2nd ed., 1768, p. 312; F. Awizert, Guida Artistica per la Citta di Genova, 


Genoa, 1846, I, pp. 558ff.; THIEME-BECKER, Allgemeines Lexikon der Bildenden Kiinstler (Azzolino and Rodriguez, 
with bibliography). 
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the working of metals won 
him the patronage of Genoese, 
Romans, Sicilians and Neapol- 
itans. Azzolino and Ribera 
probably had apprentices and 
assistants in common; some- 
times they painted companion 
altarpieces but never, to our 
knowledge, worked upon the 
same Canvas. 

The marriage of Jusepe 
can hardly have occurred so 
early as 1616. In any event, the 
first child of the union, which 
was to prove fruitful, was born 
in 1627. Baptised on the day 
after the feast of St. Anthony 
(January 17), he received 
the names Antonio, Simon, in 
honor of Ribera’s father, and 
Jusepe. Theother children 
were: Jacinto Tomas (born in 
November 1628); Margarita 


FIG. 7 — Copy after RIBERA. — Santiago Mayor. — Museo Provincial, 


Seville, Spain. ‘ ; 
ey Ao (born in April 1630 and 
named, according to Valencian custom, for the paternal grandmother) ; Ana Luisa 
(born in July 1631); Francisco Antonio Andrés (born in May 1634) ; and Maria 


28 


Francisca (born in October 1636) 

Two sons, the eldest and the youngest, survived their father, but neither be- 
came a painter. The daughters have captivated the fancy of certain romantic his- 
torians because one of them, presumably the first, had the ironic luck to be both a 
model for the Purisima and the mistress of Don Juan de Austria. Documents 
and all but the most skeptical historians now believe—that the story of her 


attest 
seduction is true.” 

The skeptics demonstrate that Dominici, who first told and supposedly had 
invented the story, called the prince’s mistress Maria Rosa, a name not discovered 


28. See: L. SALAZAR, op. cit. 

29. See: P. Lerort, Ribéra ..., in: “Gazette des Beaux-Arts,” and series, XXV (1882), I, p. 42 f.; G. 
Ceci, La Figlia dello Spagnoletto, in: “Napoli Nobillissima,” III (1894), pp. 65f.; EL Conpe pe ViNaza, Adiciones 
al Diccionario de Cedn Bermüdez, Madrid, 1894, III, pp. 303f.; A. L. MAYER, of. cit., pp. 12f.; etc. Justi accepted 
the story and assumed that Maria Francisca was meant, though she was little more than eleven years of age at the 
time of the elopement. Dr. MAYER has shown no good reason for making Ana Luisa his candidate. 
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in the documents. Nevertheless, we may reasonably infer that Dominici had access 
to a record written in Spanish, that he saw “Marga rita,” written thus with an ac- 
cidental hiatus, that he did not recognize the Spanish equivalent of the Italian 
Margherita but read “Marya rosa.” He would have been aware that the sub- 
stitution of “i greco” for “i” and the failure to capitalize the initial of the second 
name were common in XVII Century documents; and he would have had an 
editor’s right to transliterate “Maria Rosa.” The record, now lost, evidently made 
it possible for Dominici to be the first to designate Ribera’s son by his actual name, 
Antonio. It was seemingly a specimen of bad penmanship in which “t” was 
hooked rather than crossed; otherwise Dominici would not have read the second 
daughter’s name as “Annicca,” a form so puzzling that he felt obliged to guess 
that it was a strange variant of the normal Italian, “Annerella.” He did not rec- 
ognize the popular Spanish diminutive, “Anita,” with the consonants doubled as 
they were likely to be in Neapolitan Spanish. He named Anita’s husband Man- 
zano; and in this he has been confirmed, for Fuidoro had written in 1667 of 
a marriage then contracted by the sister of Don Juan’s mistress and one “Morgano” 
—certainly a misreading of the more likely Spanish name, “Manzano.” The Senora 
de Manzano was probably the same lady who, in 1651, had become the widow 
of Giovanni Leonardo Sersale.” 

None of Ribera’s daughters had attained sufficient maturity to serve as 
models for the brunette Madonnas painted in the years 1639-1644. A tradition that 
Margarita or Ana posed as the youthful St. Agnes of Dresden, dated 1641,” 
would command our respect. 

Sometimes Ribera painted himself as a Saint. The Gerolomini of Naples 
still preserve certain members of an Apostolado together with the tradition that 
the model for St. James the Pilgrim was Ribera.® Many versions of this Santiago 
Mayor are*known, among them a good copy now in the Museo Provincial, 
Seville (Fig. 7) ;* perhaps they afford a better idea of Jusepe’s appearance than 


30. I find no confirmation of still another marriage implicit in the reference of ROLFs, of. cit., p. 203, to 
a son of Giovanni Bernardino Azzolino (born in March 1599) —“Gabriel-Tomas den wir später mit einer 
Tochter Riberas vermält finden.’ Does this mean that a daughter of Ribera married her uncle; or had Rozrs be- 
come confused? It is possible that he had notice of the marriage of a daughter of Simon Ribera, the painter’s father. 

31. See: A. L. MAYER, of. cit., figs. 52, 53; K. WOERMANN, Jusepe de Ribera, in: “Zeitschrift für Bildende 
Kunst, N. S., I (1890), p. 178; C. Justi, Die hh. Maria Magdalena und Agnes von Ribera, in: “Zeitschrift für 
Christliche Kunst,” V (1892), p. 9. 

32. See: A. L. MAYER, of. cit., p. 73; W. RoLFS, op. cit., p. 306; A. IPPEL AND P. SCHUBRING, Neapel 
(Berühmte Kunststätten), Leipzig, 1927, p. 320. 

33. Dr. MAYER, of. cit., p. 184, stated that he had found the original Santiago, signed and dated 1634, 
in the Alte Residenz, Munich, but he furnished no reproduction. A copy, entitled San Pellegrino and attributed 
to Ribera’s Sicilian imitator, Pietro Novelli, was formerly in the Tesorone Collection in Naples and is now in 
the Galleria Nazionale in Rome. Justi saw a Santiago designated as a Self-Portrait of Ribera in the Collection of 
the Duke of Marianella. It was the best of a series of ten Apostles, all attributable to the atelier. A painting 
in the Musée des Beaux-Arts, Marseille, No. 837, has a suspicious signature and the date 164-; it is variously 
designated Portrait of a Man, Presumed Portrait of Giovanni da Procida, and Jacobus. It is surely a Santiago; 
nevertheless, it is closely related to a painting in the Harrach Gallery, Vienna, in which the attribute is the flower- 
ing rod, appropriate to either Aaron or St. Joseph. 
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some paintings that pass, though 
without certification, as portraits 
of the painter.** To test the va- 
lidity of the tradition of the 
Gerolomini we need the auto- 
rretrato that the Earl of Shrews- 
bury once kept at Alton Tow- 
ers,’ a canvas in which the artist 
appeared in his own character, 
without the make-up required 
for the role of St. James. But, 
while awaiting recovery of the 
Alton portrait, we accept Pro- 
fessor Gonzalez Marti’s demon- 
stration that the likeness of Ri- 
bera is available in the great 
Communion of the Apostles of 
frem@ertosa dio, Martino 
(Fig: 8).** 

One of the Twelve is distin- 
guished from the others because 
he alone gazes at the spectator. 
Italian painters frequently, and 
Spanish not rarely, used the re. 8.— Portrait of Ribera (?).— Certosa di St. Martino, Naples. — Detail 
fixed glance of a single member RO SRE ae 
of a company to compel recognition of the self-portrait. The Apostle whose eyes 
meet the spectators’ has hair and beard trimmed in the style that prevailed in the 
second quarter of the XVII Century; he appears somewhat slighter and shorter 
than his fellows, even as Ribera’s biographers described him. 

The St. Joseph of the Metropolitan Holy Family (Fig. 4) likewise has the 
air of the self-portrait. We fancy that we catch a glimpse of the painter, pausing 
with interrupted brush in hand, to study his own reflected face. The long, dark 
hair grows thin at the part as in the Certosa head; the eyes appear “earnest, 


34. Cf. the Uffizi, so-called Ribera painting, repr. on the cover of E. Tormo, Ribera (“El Arte en 
España,” XXI), with the portrait of Luca Giordano, repr. in: J. Zarco Cuevas El Monasterio de El Escorial, 
3rd ed., Madrid, 1926, p. 193. Probably both are portraits of Giordano, who eventually bought Ribera’s house 
and established his own atelier there. This circumstance may account for the mistaken identification of the 
Uffizi painting. See also: A. L. Mayer, op. cit., pp. 13f. and E. Conte, Ribera, Paris, 1924, p. 36. 

35. See: A. L. Mayer, loc. cit., for the description quoted from G. F. Waacen, Kunstwerke, II, p. 463; 
cf. Scenes of Artist Life, No. V, Spagnoletto, in: “Art Journal,” New Series, IV (1852), p. 120. The Alton Towers 
Collection was dispersed in 1856. 

36. See: M. GonzALez Marti, Los Grandes Maestros del Renacimiento, Valencia, 1928, p. 215. 
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thoughtful, almost melancholy,” as, in the Alton portrait, they had seemed to 
Waagen. The beard is heavier than in the Certosa, either because it naturally 
became so or because the modish trimming was considered inappropriate. The 
fact that the St. Joseph, painted in the 1640's," looks older than the Apostle of 
the Communion, signed and dated 1651, does not discomfort those who recall 
that the latter painting was begun in 1638. There is good reason that the model 
for St. James was thought fitting also for St. Joseph. The Apostle was cousin to 
our Lord and, according to pictorial tradition, resembled Him; and, although 
medieval artists had portrayed St. Joseph as a patriarch with hoary beard, XVII 
Century masters preferred the description of a contemporary poet: 


dé 


.. a Cristo semejante 
En rostro, cuerpo y talle parecido, 
Porque con parecerse los dos tanto, 
Esté secreto el parto sacrosanto. 


Y de sus anos ocho lustros cuenta 
Que es cuando a edad perfeta 
el varon viene.” 


The Metropolitan Holy 
family was executed when the 
painter was in his fifties and 
his eldest daughter, a possible 
model for the kneeling maiden, 
was in her teens. There is no 
objection to the assumption that 
the old woman with a gift of 
peaches and a full-blown rose 
was drawn from the children’s 
maternal grandmother. Never- 
theless, the picture does not 


37- The usual reading of the final 
digit is 3; but H. B. WEHLE, of. cit., p. 
119, says, “It looks more like a 7 which the 
artist has converted into an 8.” I too be- 
lieve it a palimpsest and have suspected that 
4 was painted over 3. I would not place 
the date much later than that of other works 
here considered. 

38. See: N. FARAGLIA, op. cit, XVII 
(1892), pp. 670ff. 

39. See: J. DE VALDIVIELSO, Vida, 
Excelencias y Muerte del Gloriosisimo 
Patriarca San Josef Esposo de Nuestra 
Senora, in: “Biblioteca de Autores Es- 
FIG. 9. — RIBERA. — St. Joseph with the Child Jesus. — Prado, Madrid. pañoles,” IX, Madrid, 1925, p. 14of. 
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FIG. 10, — RIBERA. — Nativity. — Cathedral, Valencia, Spain. 


show Ribera’s family as it actually was in the 1640’s for then the latest born child 
was no longer an infant and their mother must have lost the bloom of youth. But, 
since Ribera, portraying himself as St. Joseph, would not have cast anyone but his 
wife in the role of the Madonna, he presumably drew the Mother and Child 
from a painting or a sketch of earlier date — perhaps a simple Madonna, similar 
to the Philadelphia but antecedent even to that. Rubens, using early sketches, in- 
troduced the face of his wife, Isabella Brant, into paintings executed after her 
death. 

There is complete assurance that the Virgins of New York, Philadelphia 
and Munich were derived from the same model. She has retained more indi- 
viduality than one finds in an ideal and sublimated type. Evidently she dressed 
her abundant hair in the mode of her day; and Ribera, generally contemptuous 
of passing fashion, painted the double braids and the curling wisps that fringed 
her brow and nape with particular care as if this lovely, dark hair had been the 
subject of his own pride and of Caterina’s vanity. She had comeliness and a 
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grave mien that doubtless commended her to Spanish taste, but she lacked the 
perfection that would have gratified the Italian. She was probably the model 
whom the Carthusians considered “neither too beautiful nor too noble. * To 
a modern critic she seems “a sweet, pretty, absentminded girl such as Ribera 
might have expected to see in Naples a dozen times a day.” To Waagen, who 
saw the Metropolitan Museum’s Holy Family at Northbrook Park, the painting 
was not sufficiently exalted — “not a holy family but an ordinary family.” 

Dr. Mayer uses the word “birgerlich” to describe the similar picture, with 
the same models and setting, now in the Museo de Toledo (Fig. 5 and detail, 
Fig. 6). This is a replica, bearing a copied signature and the date 1639; if the 
lost original was begun a little earlier, the sleeping Jesus and the St. John may 
have been drawn directly from the younger children of the Riberas. St. Joseph 
turns from the board that he planes to admire the pleasant group; if he had 
painters’ tools and were standing by an easel, he would be St. Luke studying his 
models. So the work may have been conceived; however, all existing copies 
represent the Carpenter’s Family.” 

They are polite bourgeois, posing, not without self-consciousness and an af- 
fectation of courtly grace, in the simplest of domestic settings. The spirit is 
essentially of Ribera’s race and of his time. The painting has even a close literary 
analogue in certain of the best passages of José de Valdivielso’s long poem on the 
life of St. Joseph — the intimate, charming descriptions of domestic scenes set in 
the carpenter’s workshop.” 

There the Saint sometimes paused from his labor at the bench to admire the 
Virgin as she sat stitching a pillow case. The blessed husband had evidently the 
characteristic Spanish disdain of manual work; but, in obedience to the law of 
Solomon, he practised a trade — “not so much to earn his bread as to ward off 
the vice of sloth.” The Virgin too, performed homely duties; like a good Span- 


40. Can the Metropolitan Holy Family, sometimes called the Marriage of St. Catherine, be another of the 
paintings that the Carthusians rejected? The style and color would be fitting, and the picture was certainly 
planned, not for a gallery, but for an altar of the Epistle side of a church or a large chapel. Sometimes the 
Carthusians had two or more artists submit pictures in competition, reserving for themselves the right to select 
one, DOMINICI, op. Cit., p. 330, says that they acquired for their Chapel of the Baptist a Marriage of St. Catherine 
by Vaccaro. The rejected work may have been sold to Niccold Doria, Prince of Angri, who, in 1641, had Azzolino 
make and send to Genoa a statue of St. Francis Xavier. 

41. See: H. B. WEHLE, of. cit., p. 120. 

42. Other copies are in Madrid (Mercenarios de D. Juan de Alarcén); in Milan; in Puerto S. Maria; in 
Wiesbaden. See: E. Tormo, Las Iglesias del Antiguo Madrid, Madrid, 1927, II, p. 248; A. L. MAYER, of. cit. 
pp. 117f. and fig. 37; Ip., Historia de la Pintura Española, Madrid, 1928, p. 259; cf. our footnote 16. A few 
early examples of the Carpenter’s Family, with the comment that they were rare in medieval Spanish painting, 
have been published by C. R. Post, of. cit., IV, p. 626; VI, pp. 470f. and fig. 195 (by Torner who was active 
in Majorca and Valencia, c. 1500) ; also VIII, p. 295, fig. 125 (by the Master of the Prelate Mur — not a Carpenter’s 
Family but an Epiphany in which the interpolation of the bench and tools is anomalous). A Carpenter’s Family 
by Ribera’s contemporary and compatriot, Jeronimo Jacinto Espinosa, is in the Museo Provincial, Valencia (Fig. 12). 

43. See: J. DE VALDIVIELSO, of. cit., especially the prologue and appropriate passages on pp. 139-141, 153, 
159, 171, 185, 193, 199f., 216-221, 230-233. The date is probably 1604. It describes many of the homely themes 
beloved by Spanish artists, such as St. Joseph’s Doubts, Jesus’ First Steps, etc. 
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ish matron, she kept busy with the meals, the household linens, and various acts 
of charity; and she wore plain serge and coarse cloth because she had simple 
taste. The saintly spouses were, in the words of the poet, well born but of the 
median estate; they always spoke the courteous language of pure gentlefolk. 
The poem was prob- 
ably not undertaken on 
the author’s initiative but 
rather at the behest of an 
ecclesiastic who wished 
to propagate the cult of 
St. Joseph and establish 
him as the ideal of his 
namesakes. Since S. 
Teresa de Jesus had pro- 
fessed her devotion to 
the Saint, the cult had 
grown and the name- 
sakes, rare in the Middle 
Age, had become nu- 
merous. One of these, 
José de Valdivielso, was 
selected as the author. 
XVII Century readers 
evidently did not hold 
our modern opinion that 
the poem is mannered 
and tedious; and Ribera, 
a Joseph as well as a 
man of his age, probably 
enjoyed it. In addition to 
the Holy Family in the 
Workshop, he painted 
the Rest on the Flight 
into Egypt, and that 
FIG. 11, — RIBERA or G, B. Hae ea eee ee ve the Virgin. — Museo poignant scene wherein 
the young Jesus, acting 
as his father’s apprentice, brings the symbolic tools collected in a basket and 


44. The present location of the original is unknown. F. be MERCEY, of. cit., II, p. 256, says that Maréchal 
Soult had a Holy Family “in the sweet Correggiesque style [with] no brusque contrasts of light and shade.” 
MIREUR says that it was sold for 9,125 francs in 1852. 
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St. Joseph, seeing them, feels a premonition of the Passion that he would not live 
to witness (Fig. 9). 

Ribera may even have found in the poem inspiration for the Metropolitan 
Holy Family which, inferentially but not obviously, depicts the Espousal of St. 
Catherine of Alexandria. Valdivielso, though unconcerned with the Mystic Mar- 
riage, told how “the noble and plebeian people [of Egypt] marveled at the royal 
decorum of the beautiful Child;” and Ribera, rejecting the details of the ring 
ceremony, simply painted a young princess and her servant paying court to a 
lovely babe who instinctively acts as if he were born to be a king. 

The circumstances of Ribera’s own life must have made him peculiarly 
sympathetic with Valdivielso’s St. Joseph. In the workshop of his father, a shoe- 
maker, as in the carpenter’s house, there had been sharp tools and scraps of dis- 
carded material, left perhaps for the little boy to gather when the craftsman’s 
toil was done. Jusepe was of the median estate, but he may have fancied that he 
was akin to the noble Riberas, Juan, Catalina, and Fernando who, in turn, were 
his protectors.*° He became in time a Caballero de Cristo; and St. Joseph, in the 
figurative language of the poet, had been the first Comendador of the Knights of 
Christ. Their Order was somewhat bourgeois; it was founded — said a satirist 
—that our Lord might have a cross, He having failed to win the insign of the 
Knight of Santiago because His father was a joiner and His mother plied the 
needle. As Ribera made his namesake the pattern for his life, he saw no im- 
piety in making his own face the model for St. Joseph’s. 


* * * 


There may be significance in the fact that the gentle paintings were produced 
in the comparatively felicitous years when Ramiro de Guzman, Duke of Medina 
de las Torres, was Viceroy of Naples (1637-1644). 

This Viceroy was less colorful than his predecessors: Osuna, soldier, prof- 
ligate, and ultimately a penitent; Alcala, savant, statesman, and patron exigeant; 
Monterrey, the connoisseur, whose passion for collecting made him blind to the 
havoc wrought by Vesuvius and deaf to the whispered intrigue of French plot- 
ters. Unlike these, Medina de las Torres did not impose his own taste on Ribera. 
Apparently he ordered or acquired the Carpenter’s Family and sent it as a gift 


to the Count-Duke of Olivares,** but he left the court painter free to serve others 
and to follow his own inclination. 


45. Now in the Prado, No. 1102 (979), it had been in the collection of Charles II. (See: E. TorMo, Ribera, 
fig. 7). Cf. J. DE VALDIVIELSO, of. cit., p. 233% 

46. Juan, Archbishop of Valencia, Ribalta’s patron and Ribera’s namesake, for the painter was actually 
Juan Jusepe; Catalina, Juan’s niece, Duchess of Osuna; Fernando, her nephew, third Duke of Alcala. 

47. See: Mapame D’Autnoy, La Cour de la Ville de Madrid, Paris, 1874, I, pp. 374f. 


48. So one presumes because a Carpenter's Family was mentioned in the inventory of the goods of Luis 
Méndez de Haro, nephew and heir of Olivares. 
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FIG, 12. — JERONIMO JACINTO ESPINOSA. — Holy Family. — Museo Provincial, Valencia, Spain. 
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Born to an Aidalgo of little wealth or culture, Ramiro had been raised to 
the peerage and wedded to the daughter of the Count-Duke, after a richer Guz- 
man had refused the bride. Soon widowed, he received a government post in 
Naples and married the heiress Donn’ Anna Carafa. The lady brought her hus- 
band an impressive list of titles, wealth, security; and, while Vicereine, she bore 
him four children.” At once she mitigated the poverty of idle laborers by setting 
hundreds to work upon the palace in Posilipo where the couple planned to live 
after the Viceroy’s retirement. Even the court of Naples assumed a new aspect 
of domesticity and confident expectation. Ramiro taxed the Neapolitans heavily 
in order to send the usual gifts of money and of paintings to the sovereign; but, 
on the whole, he ruled mildly and made his subjects reasonably content. All the 
while, the volcano held its fire and the insurgents bided their time. Evils multi- 
plied were again to descend upon Naples. 

Ribera, the Viceroys’ painter, was yet to suffer disfavor, failing health, the 
betrayal of the cherished middle class ideal by his daughter, and even a suspi- 
cion that he was implicated in the traitors’ schemes;” but it is good to know that 
he, who was not really a violent man, had a brief respite from themes of cruelty, 
horror and penance. 


DELPHINE? FITZ DARBIG 


49. See: D. A. Parrino, Teatro Eroico de’ Governi de’ Vicerè del Regno di Napoli, Naples, 1770, II, pp. 15, 
34, 53, 56, et passim. One of the titles was that of Count of Fondi. Donn’ Anna succumbed to typhus (Parrino 
says a louse-borne disease such as should not attack a lady so beautiful and rich) while Ramiro was rendering 
account of his stewardship to the King. Her palace still bears her name and still stands unfinished. Her three 
sons survived but all died childless. Many years after her death, Ramiro married a third wife, Catalina, 
daughter of Iñigo de Guevara, Count of Ofate, Viceroy of Naples, 1648-1653, and widow of her father’s brother, 
Beltran, Viceroy of Sardinia, 1652. In Ribera’s time the Guevara family held the Duchy of Bovino. Thus we 
uncover a suggestion that several of the works here studied were made for closely related patrons, 

50. G. CECI, in: La Compania della Morte, in: “Archivio Storico delle Province Napoletane,” XX XVIII (1913), 
pp. 145ff., tends to prove that the story of Ribera’s implication was fictitious, as he demonstrates that Jusepe’s 
friend, the painter Aniello Falcone, was not, in truth, a member of this insurgent band. But no one has yet re- 
marked on the certainty that “un tale Giovanni Bernardino Siciliano,” son of a painter, was seriously involved 
with the pro-French party. This fact alone would have been sufficient to cause the King’s investigators to spy 
upon the Azzolini and Ribera. Cf. D. A. PARRINO, of. cit., II, p. 46. Moreover, another party, anti-French, but 
even more treasonous, sought to elect Don Juan de Austria King of Naples; and it must have been suspected, 
however unjustly, that Ribera would have hoped to share his daughter’s prospect. Much later, when Don Juan 
became regent for King Charles II, Antonio Ribera was made a judge and Tomas Manzano was appointed to 
sinecures at the disposition of the Crown. 


REMBRANDT 


AND THE 
LOPEZ COLLECTION: 


MONG the works of art placed at auction in Amsterdam, on 
April 9, 1639, was Raphael’s Portrait of Baldassare Castiglione (Fig. 2). At 
this sale it was included in the dispersal of the paintings owned by one Lucas van 
Uffelen.’ 

From an art historical point of view the passage of an important picture 
from one collection to another, and the ability to locate it at this early date, is ex- 
tremely valuable. In this instance, however, another known fact serves to make 
the sale of the Raphael portrait in Holland at this time more than usually sig- 
nificant. We know beyond question that Rembrandt van Rijn was not only in a 
position to view and study the Castiglione,’ but that he also made a rapid sketch 
of it (Vienna, Albertina, 626B; HdG 1430) (Fig. 4) to which he annotated the 
price paid for it, the total price the works of art brought in the entire sale, as well 
as the name of the former owner, van Uffelen, and the date.* 

The Portrait of Castiglione is said to have been painted by Raphael at Rome 
in 1515 and brought by the sitter to Spain in 1525, at the time he was Ambassador to 
that country. After his death (1529), it was returned to Mantua by his heirs where 


* My deep appreciation to Dr. Martin Weinberger, to whom is due the inspiration for this article and 
whose continuing interest encouraged and guided its completion. 

1. Lukas van Uffelen died before May 20, 1638 (Frits Luct, Mit Rembrandt in Amsterdam, Berlin, 
1920, p. 69.) 

2. “Rembrandt was probably present at the sale, and may have made the sketch in the auction room... 
(W. von Bove, The Complete Works of Rembrandt, Paris, 1906, VIII, 207). The suggestion that Rembrandt may 
have made his sketch while the painting was in the possession of van Uffelen is scarcely possible (R. DE LA 
SIZERAINNE, Raphael and Castiglione, in: “Gazette des Beaux-Arts,” LXII, 1920, p. 212). 

3. Rembrandt’s inscription on the Albertina drawing reads as follows: “De conte baltasar de kastylyone van 
raefael, verkoft voor 3500 gulden het geheel caergesoen tot Luke van Nuffelen heeft gegolden 50,456 :—: Ano. 
1630.” (C. HorsTEDE DE Groot, Die Urkunden über Rembrandt [1575-7721], The Hague, 1906, no. 71). 
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it remained until the XVII 
Century. Rubens is known to 
have executed a copy of the 
picture, probably during the 
period of his sojourn at 
the Mantuan Court (1600- 
1608).* Some thirty years 
later the picture was taken to 
Amsterdam by van Uffelen 
as one of a number of paint- 
ings to be offered for sale.’ 

It has frequently been 
pointed out by Rembrandt 
authorities’ that the ulti- 
mate association of the artist 
with the Raphael portrait 
served him as inspiration 
on at least two occasions — 
the etched Self-Portrait 
(B.21) (Fig. 5), signed and 
dated the same year, 1639, 


FIG. 1,— REMBRANDT. — Flora. — Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. and the pai nted Self-Po rtratt, 
Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum. é 
now in the London Na- 


4. The Raphael portrait was said to have been in the collection of the Duke of Mantua where it could 
easily have been copied by Rubens. A copy of the Castiglione by Rubens is listed in the inventory (no. 78) made 
after that artists death in 1640 (no. 912: M. Rooses, L’Oeuvre de Rubens, Antwerp, 1890, IV, 145). This 
copy is now lost. Rooses also offers as an alternative to Rubens’ painting the copy in England in 1629 or 1630, 
which is inconceivable, since the painting was never in that country. CROWE & CAVALCASELLE, Raphael . . . Lon- 
don, 1885, II, 327, suggest that the Rubens copy was executed “probably when in the Lopez collection at Madrid 

.’~ Since Lopez only purchased the picture the year before the death of Rubens, this thesis is untenable. Rubens 
aid. not visit Spain during the last year of his life and there is no evidence that Lopez ever took the picture to 
Spain. Rooses recognizes the error made in the Louvre catalogue of Born pe TauziA, Notice des Tableaux exposés 
dans les Galeries du Musée National du Louvre, Paris, 1883, pt. I, 213, no. 371, which noted that the Rubens copy 
was made while it was in the hands of “un amateur Hollandais” and that it belonged to the latter after the death 
of Charles I, whose collection was dispersed after 1649! The description in the Louvre catalogue of 1883 would 
seem to be an abridgement of the earlier one by ViLor, Notice des Tableaux exposés dans les Galeries du Musée 
Imperial du Louvre . .. 8 ed., 1853, 221, no. 383, stating that it was bought by “un amateur d'Amsterdam 
nommé Lopez.” Thus the reference in the later catalogue is obviously to Lopez, who owned the picture after 
April, 1639 at Amsterdam. 

5. CROWE & CAVALCASELLE rightly note that there is “no proof” that the Castiglione was ever in the collec- 
tion of Charles I. The original supposition was made by Francois BERNARD LEPICIÉ, Catalogue raisonné des Tab- 
leaux du Roy ..., Paris, Imprimerie royale, 1752, I, 95-96, but the catalogue of the King’s collection by ABRAHAM 
DASNDERYOORT (1637) as well as the inventories after 1649 do not list the painting. LEPICIÉ, who merely stated that 
Il y a lieu de croire” that the Castiglione came from the cabinet of Charles I, has been ken up and reiterated 
by all the Louvre catalogues to date! (L. HAUTECOEUR, Musée national du Tone Catalogue des peintures . . ., 
Paris, 1926, II, 115). 

6. C. Horstepe DE Groot, Entlehnungen Rembrand's, in: “Jahr. der Kénig. Preuss. Kunstsmlgn.,” XV, 1894, 


sa ae C. NEUMANN, Rembrandt . . . Munich, 1924, I, pp. 263-64; G. B. Brown, Rembrandt, London, [1911] 
. 16%. 
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tional Gallery, signed 
and dated, 1640 (Fig. 
6). The composition 
must have had a strong 
attraction for Rem- 
brandt, for he rarely re- 
peated a similar pose in 
both mediums. 

It is indeed curious 
that the Portrait of Cas- 
tiglione, itself a direct 
descendant of Leo- 
nardo’s Mona Lisa, 
should in its turn serve as 
inspiration to the North- 
ern Master more than 
a hundred years after 
its execution. Perhaps 
Rembrandt and Jan 
Lievens were not alto- 
gether in error when 
they denied the validity 
of the statement of Con- 
stantijn Huygens, who 
believed that those two 
painters could “‘attain to 
the very summit of their 
art” if they would visit Italy to study the works of Raphael and Michelangelo. Ac- 
cording to this document the young artists declare that “they have no time for this 
[travel] now in the bloom of their youth, and that it is possible to see the best 
Italian art outside Italy, whereas in Italy it is difficult to find and scattered 
throughout the country." 

In its simple contours and its studied calmness, the Castiglione is close to the 
Mona Lisa. Rembrandt’s etched Self-Portrait, in a more truly baroque concep- 
tion, reveals the artist deliberately breaking the circular contours of the beretta, 
setting it at an angle and twisting the figure in a more animated fashion. The 
London Se/f-Portrait, on the other hand, is less flamboyant and more refined, but 


FIG. 2, — RAPHAEL. — Portrait of Baldassare Castiglione. — Louvre, Paris. 


7. Constantin Huygens, heer van Zuilichem, 1596-1687: C. Horsrepe DE Groot, Urkunden ..., no. 18 — 
mss. in library of the Royal Academy of Science at Amsterdam (no, XLVIII in catalogue of mss., p. 900 et sq.) 
An unfinished autobiography written about 1631. 
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BALDASAR CONTE DE CASTILLION DET TOIL CORTEGGIANG 


apres ne 


with the changes in outline still 
retained. Only one hand is rep- 
resented, but Mr. Alan Bur- 
roughs, in his X-ray photo- 
graph, uncovered two hands as 
in the Raphael.® 

The pose of the two Se/f- 
Portraits, however, reveals a 
close resemblance to yet another 
important picture—the so- 
called Ariosto® by Titian (Fig. 
7), also at present in the London 
National Gallery. 

The history of the painting 
prior to the XVII Century is 
vague, although Phillips at- 
tempts to associate it with the 
Portrait of a Gentleman of the 
Barbarigo Family described by 
WEREY Se 

The element of the stone 


aos 


ÉRitratro fe 


Perl |  @#… sill, observed in both Rembrandt 
‘ | Self-Portraits, is certainly taken 
. over from the Titian portrait. 
FIG. 3.—REINIER VAN PERSYN.— Portrait of Baldassare Castiglione, The accent on the texture of the 


2) doachimus Sandeart del se exe AmflerÀ RAPHALL, VRMAN AS Pins, 


PR in afibus Miph Lapin 


engraving after Raphael. 


rich costume, emphasizing espe- 
cially the broad flowing sleeve resting on and overlapping the sill, is more re- 
lated to the Ariosto. The London Rembrandt follows the Titian in placing the 
figure facing right, and the etching, although now turned to the left, must origi- 


8. ARTHUR M. Hinp, Rembrandt . .., London, 1938, p. 82. 
9 CLAUDE Puitiips, The ‘Ariosto’ of Titian, in: “Art Journal,” 1905, note, p. 10; Frits Luct, Mit Rem- 
brandt in Amsterdam ..., 69; ARTHUR M. Hinp, Rembrandt ... Cambridge, Mass., 1932, pp. 81-82. The author- 


ship of this picture has been ascribed to Giorgione, although the majority of critics properly agree with the Titian 
attribution. 

; 10. CLAUDE PHILLIPS, of. cit., p. 6. GEORGE MARTIN RICHTER states that the portrait “is said to have been 
in the collection of Sr. Lopez” about 1625 and that it was “afterwards” in the Reynst collection at Amsterdam, where 
it ‘was copied in chalk by Sandrart.” He also notes that the portrait was engraved by Persyn in 1639 (Fig. 8). 
RICHTER neglects to give the source for the earlier possession of the Ariosto by Lopez, as well as by Reynst, but 
the inscription on the engraving itself and the Vignon letter (footnote 11) places the painting definitely in the Lopez 
collection from 1639 to 1641. The fact that the Castiglione (Fig. 4) and the Flora (Fig. 11) were engraved dur- 
ing the same period as the Ariosto, and also bear the inscription “in aedibus Alph. Lopez,” would make it seem 
most unlikely that the chalk sketch supposedly prepared by Sandrart of the Ariosto (engraved at his order by 


Persyn) could have been done under the circumstances suggested by this author (G. M. RicuTer, Giorgio da 
Castelfranco . . . Chicago, 1937, 224-25, no. 44). 


FIG. 4, — REMBRANDT. — Portrait of Baldassare Castiglione, drawing after Raphael, 
1639. — Albertina, Vienna. 


as late as November 1641. A 
letter written from Amsterdam 
by Claude Vignon to Francois 
Langlois, called Ciartres, speci- 
fically mentions the presence of 
the painting there at that time.” 
I believe we can safely assume 
that Rembrandt knew the pic- 
ture in 1639, incorporating ele- 
ments from it and the Raphael 
into his self-portraits. 

The Portrait of Castiglione 
was purchased at the van Uf- 
felen sale, which Rembrandt 
probably attended,” by Don Al- 


11. URKUNDEN, of. cit., no. 90; Vignon 
requests Langlois to greet Van Dyck if he is 
there (London) and to let him know that he 
has just valued the pictures of Lopez, fore- 
most among them being Titian’s Ariosto: 
“. . E se per sorte vi fosse arrivato l'il- 
lustre sig. cav. Van-dick, lo saluti umilmento 
a mio nome, a dicagli che jeri io feci la stima 
de’quadri del sig. Lopez, dove ce n’e di 
Tiziano; tra quali ci il ritratto dell’Ariosto 
molto eccellentissimo . . .” 

12. Cf. footnote 2. 
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nally have been designed 
on the metal plate in the 
other direction. 
Rembrandt’s obvi- 
ous borrowings from the 
Castiglione portrait is, 
of course, further borne 
out by the Albertina 
sketch. The relationship 
between the driosto and 
the same self-portraits is 
equally obvious, and we 
can now definitely estab- 
lish that the Titian pic- 
ture was also in Holland 


Cees 


FIG. 5, — REMBRANDT. — Self-portrait, etching, 1639. 
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fonso Lopez,” the Rep- 
resentative of France in 
Holland. And, by ex- 
traordinary coincidence, 
yet especially important 
for this discussion, the 
Ariosto was at that mo- 
ment undoubtedly in the 
possession of Lopez! 

Both the Castigli- 
one and the Ariosto 
seem to have long 
haunted the imagination 
of Rembrandt. It has 
been observed that a 
rather startling variant 
of the paintings was cre- 
ated by him in yet an- 
other picture, some four 
years after the initial 
influence — The Man 
with the Hawk, also 
called ThePalconer 
The painting is in the 
Collection of the Duke 
of Westminster, Gros- 
venor House, London, 
and is signed and dated, 1643 (B-HdG 268) (Fig. 9). The pose and arrange- 
ment of the cap is closer to the Castiglione, than in the Self-Portrait, but the rich 
handling of the sleeve and the facing of the figure to the left, reveal the obvious 
relationship to the Ariosto as well. 

The owner of the Castiglione and Ariosto portraits — Don Alfonso Lopez 
— Was as amazing an individual as he was a collector. He was born in Aragon, 
of Portuguese Jewish parentage, later changed his religion and was eventually 
interred in the church of St. Eustache at Paris. He first became known to French 
Court circles as the representative of his unfortunate compatriots who sought to 
negotiate aid for their insurrection against the tyranny of Philip II. Lopez de- 


FIG. 6, — REMBRANDT. — Self-portrait. — National Gallery, London. 


13. BARON JOSEPH TUPINIER, . . . Lopez, Agent Financier et Confident de Richelieu . . . Paris, 1933. The 


only source of a biographical nature on Lopez. All such details, indicated in this article, are derived from this 
source. 


14. PHILLIPS, op. cit, p. 10. 
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fended these exiles in their flight across France. By 1610 he established himself 
in France, founding there the first workshop for diamond-cutting in that country. 
During this period he also obtained entrée to the Spanish Court. Within a short 
time we find Lopez in the good graces of Cardinal Richelieu and equally well 
received by the latter’s rival, the Duke d’Olivarez. In this fashion he reported 
to the Cardinal everything that was being said and done at the Spanish Court 
and perhaps reported to the Duke in a similar manner on the other side of the 
border. Lopez was very evidently a master of espionage and counter-espionage. 

His employers might have been aware of what he was doing, but he was use- 
ful and clever, and so was tolerated. 

As an agent for Richelieu his duties were many. In 1624 he went to Le 
Havre in order to study and report on the possibility of transforming the place 
into a commercial port. He was thus responsible in some measure for the de- 
velopment of this great modern port. 

Later Lopez was sent to Holland to purchase munitions and ships.” 

By 1630 he was again in France, honored with a title and letters of nobility 
with arms. Once more Richelieu sent Lopez out on a job which involved city- 
planning, this time being placed in charge of financial arrangements relating to 
plans for reconstruction of the chateau and town of Richelieu. This was a most im- 
portant commission, for the idea was one very close to the heart of the Cardinal, 
who had resolved to build a monument “worthy of his glory.” Lopez proceeded to 
hire the workmen and collected funds for the work. From a practical standpoint 
he was actually the creator of the town." 

The period in the career of this unusual person which interests us most, 
however, is that between 1636 and 1640. He was then sent to Holland equipped 
with the titles of Maitre d’Hotel of the King and Counselor of State. 

Although Richelieu made important use of Lopez’ abilities to negotiate for 
weapons of war and city-planning, he was also aware of the Spaniard’s keen 
judgment of works of art. Apart from the obvious confidence which the Cardinal 
placed in him, something of a more personal regard must also have existed for 
we have letters to Lopez, signed in Richelieu’s autograph: “Votre plus affec- 
tionné ami.” 

Undoubtedly, on his various excursions outside France, he was commissioned 
by the Cardinal to purchase, for his personal use, furniture, china, tapestries, and 
other objects of art. Here and there in the diplomatic correspondence, appear 


15. Lettres, Instructions diplomatiques et Papiers d’Etat du Cardinal de Richelieu, recueillis et publiés par 
M. AvENEL, Paris, 1857-187, 8v. (Collection de Documents inédits sur l'Histoire de France . . . 1st ser.) — Reference 
to the purchase of munitions and ships, with frequent mention of Lopez as well as direct communication to him 
from Richelieu. 

16. P. Raveau, Un Détail inédit de la Construction de la Ville de Richelieu, in: “Société des Antiquaires de 
l'Ouest, Bulletin” 3rd and 4th trimestres, 1919 [260] p. 273. For further details regarding the building of the town 
of Richelieu and the part played by Lopez. 
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interesting bits of infor- 
mation which definitely 
point to this activity. In 
a letter written by Lopez 
from Amsterdam, Octo- 
ber 15, 1640, he states: 
“On m'a convié pour 
acheter des cabinets de 
Rubbins, quantité de 
vases, lapis, agathes et 
porcelaines, cristaux, 
tapis et peintures en 
abondance "OA Tt(Er 
the death of Peter Paul 
Rubens in May, 1640, 
his large collection of 
works of art was sold. 
On November 26 of the 
same year Lopez writes 
from Chavigny: “Je 
désirais passer par le 
Brabant, à cause qu'il 
s’y vend le cabinet de 
Rubens, et pour autre 
Chosen 

It is most probable 

ne that more valuable ma- 

FIG. 7, — TITIAN. — Ariosto. — National Gallery, London. terial of this kind could 
be found in the archives containing the correspondence between Lopez and 
Richelieu,” but this must be left by necessity to some future time. 

Lopez himself amassed a huge fortune through his efforts. He even loaned 
money at Court, bought and sold diamonds and other objects such as marbles, 
tapestries, and pictures. It is said that Mazarin also purchased bronzes from him. 

His trip in 1636 was made ostensibly to buy ammunition, but he spent not a 
little time in the purchasing of objects of art. In the same year he wrote to the 
Cardinal: “Je m’occupe de quelques coffres et cabinets du Japon et de la Chine. 


17. TUPINIER, op. cit., p. 163. (I was invited here to buy Rubens’ “cabinets,” lots of vases, lapis lazuli, 
agates and china, crystals, rugs and paintings in abundance. ) 


18. Ibid., 163. (I wanted to go by way of BRABANT because of a Rubens’ “cabinet” offered for sale there, 
and for other reasons.) 


19. Diplomatic Correspondence, Archives, Foreign Affairs, Holland, 1636. 
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Les prix sont à mon avis les plus avantageux qui soient encore venus en ces 
quartiers .* It is conceivable that Lopez derived something from such 
transactions! 

Lopez had such large personal funds that he seems to have bought works of 
art for his own collection, although this was undoubtedly also done with an eye 
to investment. It is therefore not surprising to find him one of the important bid- 
ders at the van Uffelen sale at Amsterdam in April, 1639. There he purchased 
the Portrait of Castiglione. Whether he bought the Ariosto in Holland or not 
is still in question, but in any case he seems to have accumulated a number of 
important art works at Amsterdam. 

That Rembrandt came to know the collection and its owner can be consid- 
ered a certainty. The collector’s instinct alone would have drawn together the 
connoisseur and the then famous artist, who was himself also amassing objects 
of art at that period. 

Besides the two great pictures already noted as being in the possession of 
Lopez at Amsterdam, yet another was then held by him — the Flora, painted by 
Titian about 1515, now in the Uffizi, Florence (Fig. 11). 

There can be no doubt that the F/ora was also brought to Amsterdam by 
the Spaniard, forming part of his collec- 
tion, probably some time before 1640. 
Nothing is known of the picture before 
that time. The significant proof for the 
presence of the Flora in the Dutch city, 
may be observed from the fact that the 
painting was engraved by Joachim von 
Sandrart™ at the time he was in Amster- 
dam (1637-1642). The engraving was 
accompanied by a very typical verse and 
the inscription: ‘“Regiae matestatis suc- 
ciae De-legato, ... Joachimus Sandrart 
incid. et excud. Amsterd. E. Titiani. 
Prototypo in aedibus Alph. Lopez” 
(Wurz. 1) (Fig. 10). Similarly, the 


20. TUPINIER, of. cit., p. 130. (I have in view 
several Japanese and Chinese chests and “cabinets.” 
The prices are, in my opinion, the lowest ever known 
in this neighborhood.) 

21. Joachim von Sandrart, born at Frankfort-am- 
Main in 1606, died at Nürnberg in 1688. Painter, ee ae 
engraver, collector and writer on art (THIEME-BECKER, ac pi lie 

See So a CS rétires 


XXIX, 397-98). 
by ROBERT NEUMANN, Leipzig, 1866, XII, 210-11. FIG. 8. — REINIER VAN PERSYN. — Ariosto, engraved after Titian. 


22. Archiv für die zetchnenden Kiinste . .. edited 
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Castiglione (LeB. 17) 
(Fig. 3) and the dri- 
osto (LeB. 14) (Fig. 8) 
were also engraved at 
the same period and in 
the same manner by 
Reinier van Persyn,” 
and published by Sand- 
rart as well. These last 
also bear the inscrip- 
tion “in aedibus Alph. 
Lopez.” 

Coincidentally, this 
same Sandrart attended 
the van Uffelen auction 
in 1639, where he was 
the chief underbidder 
for the Portrait of Cas- 
tiglione.”* 

The relative im- 
portance of [itiams 
Flora for Rembrandt 
has been neglected,” but 
the availability of the 
picture to the artist 
through its presence in 
Amsterdam has not been 
known, or else com- 
pletely overlooked. Nevertheless, once the fact is known, it should be rather ob- 
vious with what eagerness he would use such an opportunity. In the 16s50’s Rem- 
brandt seems to have been deeply influenced by Titianesque classicism. His 
subject-matter reveals a clear inspiration, although reinterpreted in the more 
specific and personal language of the Dutch master. 

Titian’s Flora was undoubtedly closely studied by Rembrandt when it was 


FIG. 9.— REMBRANDT. — The man with the hawk. — Duke of Westminster Collection, 
rosvenor House, London. 


23. Reinier van Persyn, born in 1614, died in 1668. (THIEME-BECKER, XXVI, pp. 447-48.) 


. 24 Joachim von Sandrarts Academie der bau-, bild- und mahlerey-künste von 1675, edited by A. R. PELTZER, 
Münich, 1925, 417: “Ich habe auch für ein Contrafät Don Balthasars von Castilion, so nur ein halbes Bild und 
Gemälde von Raphael d'Urbino gewesen, An. 1639 den 9 April, in des von Uffelen Ausruff zu Amsterdam 3400 
fl. geboten, welches mit dannoch nicht ist zutheil worden, sondern den Herrn Alfonso Lopez gegen 3500 gegoldet ...” 


25. THIEME-Becker, XXIX, pp. 259-71. Article on Rembrandt (BENESCH) —referring to the Metropolitan 
Flora — states that: “Rembrandt appears closely related to Titian.” 
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in the collection of Lopez between 1638 and 1641,”° after which time it may have 
been sold.’ He probably sketched it or made some personal notes during this 
period, since he was not to reflect its inspiration for a decade or more — when he 
executed the Flora (B-HdG 420), now in the Metropolitan Museum (Fig. 1). 

The close relationship between Titian’s Flora and the Metropolitan Flora 
is a striking one,” despite the changes made by Rembrandt. The Titian figure re- 
flects the flowering of the Venetian Master’s mature style — a classically restrained 
figure, felt broadly in terms of representation and color. The simple oval contour 
of the head is repeated in the curved 
figure contours as well as in the flowing 
rhythm of the soft-textured drapery. 

Rembrandt takes over from Titian 
the motive of the outstretched right hand 
with the flowers, and also makes use, in a 
modified fashion, of the left hand clutch- 
ing the drapery. The typical Rembrandt 
motive of the hand and drapery cast into 
deep shadow, is here again introduced, 
serving to vignette the composition and 
to contrast the dark against the light 
drapery of the costume. 

The flimsy, light-colored camisole 
of Titian’s Flora is also borrowed by 
Rembrandt, although he chooses not to 
use the Venetian’s more sensuous revela- 
tion of the figure. But, the soft, flowing 
& rial a Grimes, ox hic rimes il “contours of the shoulder-line of Titian’s 
Flora, especially the right side, are 
echoed almost without change by Rem- 


Pose Vinge vale lao lacide Resp y MALE, Tein L fice die 
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FIG, 10.— JOACHIM VAN Fi vematigie See ghee engraving after brandt. 

Despite the similarities, the Metro- 
politan Flora varies in many respects. The head is turned almost completely into 
profile, catching the full light, and silhouetting the head sharply against the dark 


26. Vignon, in his letter to Langlois (URKUNDEN . . . , op. cit., no. 90) states that the Lopez collection, 
“together with many other curiosities,” was to be dispersed in the middle of December 1641. A printed catalogue 
was issued and sent to England: “. . . che si venderanno a mezzo Dicembre prossimo con molte altre ricche curi- 


osita, Del tutto se si da notizia a V.S. e se ne manda una lista stampata in Inghilterra . . .’ Thus far no copy 
of the printed sales catalogue has been discovered. 

27. The picture later passed into the collection o° Archduke Leopold Wilhelm, thence to the Vienna Gal- 
lery, from which it came to the Uffizi by exchange. 

28. Bone, op. cit., VI, 10-[11]: With reference to the Metropolitan F/ora— “The unusual aspect of the 
subject arises from the unwonted task the master has set himself, and also perhaps partly from the influence of 


Titian’s magnificent ‘Flora,’ which he may have known from Persyn’s engraving, if not from a copy.” 
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background. The flower-be- 
decked, brimmed hat is, of 
course, a Rembrandt feature, 
as well as his irrestible attrac- 
tion for jewelry. Bode noted 
that with the rise of classical 
culture in Holland, there was 
an increased interest on the 
part of painters and the pub- 
lic in such subjects as the 
Flora. Rembrandt had previ- 
ously used the Flora theme, 
and other classically inspired 
subjects, but these composi- 
tions were more flamboyant, 
almost fantastic conceptions 
of the Northern type, unlike 
the refinements evolved by 
Rembrandt in the middle fif- 
ties, typified by the Metropol- 
itan Flora. 

Regarding other works in 
the Collection we have very 
few references, but we have reason to know that besides the Portrait of Castiglione, 
Lopez may have bought at the same sale a Virgin by Titian,” now lost. 

At this point it is entirely conceivable that a very obvious question may have 
already occurred to the reader: If Don Alfonso possessed so exquisite a sensi- 
tivity toward quality in objects of art, would he not have sensed the tremendous 
force and genius of the living master, Rembrandt? Would he not have already 
foreseen the potential greatness inherent in the painting of the artist? 

We have Claude Vignon to thank for the answer, which is simple enough. 
In his letter of 1641, referring to the forthcoming Lopez sale, he states speci- 
fically that the collection includes a picture by Rembrandt of the Prophet Balaam 
which was “bought from him” (Rembrandt) indicating that the relationship 
between the painter and collector-diplomat was a personal one. 


E. MAURICE BLOGE: 


29. J. v. Sandrarts Acad., op. cit., 417: “Eben dieser Herr [Lopez] hat für ein Marien Bild, ungefer einer 


FIG, 11. — TITIAN. — Flora. — Uffizi, Florence. 


Ellen gross, nur mit vier Bildlein in einer Landschaft, vom Titian gemanit, 3000 bezahlet . . ’ This painting is 
now lost. 
30. Urkunden ..., op. cit., No. 90: According to the letter written by Vignon to Langlois, it was valued by 


him in November, 1641, preparatory to its sale in the dispersal of the Lopez Collection, held in December of the 
same year.—“Gli [Rembrandt] dica pure, che io feci jeri la stima del suo quadro del profeta Balam, che compro 
da lui il sig. Lopez, il qual qual quadro si vendra fra quelli sopradetti.” 
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AGAIN: GIOVANNI BELLINI 


AND CORNARO’S GAZELLE 


In 1512, in eleventh hour before the Mame- 
luke Empire in the Sudan was absorbed by the 
growing Turkish power, the Venetian government 
made an attempt to win over the gran Soldano a 
Cairo to a treaty of friendship. The procurator of 
San Marco, Domenico Trevisan, led the delega- 
tion. He was accompanied by twenty persons, among 
them Andrea de’ Franceschi, later Grand Chan- 
cellor of the Republic and friend and patron of 
Titian who had painted several portraits of him. 
He had as secretary, one Zaccaria Pagani, of Civi- 
dale di Belluno, who wrote an extremely lively 
diary of the expedition. 

The last stop before the boat arrived in Africa, 
was Candia. Here Pagani described the reception 
at the pier and then the visit in the house of the 
“Magnifico Girolamo Cornaro,” son of the “cava- 
liere e procuratore Giorgio Cornaro.” ‘The com- 
pany remained in Candia for twelve days, long 
enough to gather all sorts of gossip about Girolamo 
and his consort, as, for instance, the amount of her 
dowry or the curious fact that in the lady’s family 
five female generations were actually living at the 
same time. 

The ceremonies in Cairo and the sights of the 


1. ZACCARIA PAGANI, 
clarissimo Cavalier e Procurator di San Marco Domenico 
Trevisano ambasciatore . . . ad Serenissimo signor Gran 
Soldano di Cairo (published in 1875). 


Viaggio del Magnifico e Prae- - 


city are described in full. We wonder whether a 
painter was attached to the mission. One remem- 
bers automatically Breydenbach’s pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land in which Erwin Reuwich took part. 
Pagani, however, mentions no painter. Neverthe- 
less, the main event of the journey, the reception by 
the Sultan, was represented in a painting. Two 
versions of 1 
them in 1545—still exists.2 “hough presenting 
many similarities, they differ from each other, and 
may perhaps be traced back to a lost original. 
The version in the Louvre (No. 1157), because 
of its Oriental setting, was claimed for Gentile 
Bellini, as the subject-matter had not been identi- 
fied. When Gentile, who died in 1507, had to be 
dropped, one of his pupils was taken into considera- 
tion. Bernhard Berenson thought of Vincenzo 
Catena, and Claude Phillipps of the Master of the 


Allendale Nativity.2 For the second version, in a 


2. CHARLES SCHEFER, Note sur un Tableau du Louvre 
naguère attribué a Gentile Bellini, in: “Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts,” 1895, p. 201. SCHEFER identified the subject 
matter of the Louvre painting. The second version, then 
property of Mme. Langlade, Paris, was discussed to- 
gether with the tapestry at Powis Castle, by A. J. B. 
Wace AND MURIEL CLAYTON, A Tapestry at Powis 
Castle, in: “Burlington Magazine,” vol. 73, 1938, p. 64. 

3. B. BERENSON, Pitture Italiane del Rinascimento, 
Milan 1936, p. 120; C. PHILLIpps, in: “Burlington Maga- 
zine,” vol. 14, 1909, p. 337. 
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private collection, Mansueti was suggested. The 
attribution thus oscillated between followers of the 
two Bellinis. When we examine the two versions 
either separately or jointly they do indeed look like 
differently graded combinations of the art of both 
masters. How could it be otherwise when assistants 
who had first worked with Gentile later went over 
to Giovanni, either after the elder brother’s death 
or occasionally even in his life time? The same 
mixture, only on a larger scale, occurs in the paint- 
ing St. Mark Preaching in Alexandria, in the 
Brera, in Milan, which was begun by Gentile and 
after his death finished by Giovanni. 

Besides the two existing versions there may have 
been still others made for the participants in the 
mission and perhaps also for their friends and rela- 
tives. I imagine Girolamo Cornaro, who had been 
the host of the famous embassy in Candia, may 
also have received and kept such a painting as a 
souvenir. 

We meet the same Girolamo Cornaro a few 
years later. When in 1520 Titian, in the company 
of the Ferrarese agent, paid a visit to Giovanni 
Cornaro in order to portray for Duke Alfonso of 
Ferrara a gazelle kept in Cornaro’s house, he was 
told that the gazelle had died and the carcass had 
been thrown into the canal. Girolamo Cornaro 
showed the visitors a picture by Giovanni Bellini in 
which the animal was represented in small scale, 
and together with other things: “gliela fece vedere 
ritratta in piccola proporzione con altre cose da la 
mano di Giovanni Bellini in un quadro che si 
teneva in casa.”"* It is much to Mrs. Fern R. 
Shapley’s credit to have recently drawn the atten- 
tion to this document which mentions a painting 
by Giovanni Bellini containing a gazelle “con altre 
cose.” She identified this painting, unfortunately 
so vaguely described, with the so-called Orpheus, 
formerly in the Widener Collection and now in the 
National Gallery in Washington. She based her 
identification on the fact that in this painting 
three gazelles are seen, among other animals, in a 
forest full of quadrupeds in the background and 
separated by a river from the meadow in which 
mythological figures are surrounded by birds. Dr. 


4 The whole correspondence was published by G. 
CAMPORI, Tiziano e gli Estensi, in: “Nuova Antologia,” 
XXVII, 1874, p. sgoff. 

5. FERN Rusk SHAPLEY, Giovanni Bellini and Cor- 
naro’s Gazelle, in: “Gazette des Beaux-Arts,” July, 
1945, P. 27. | 


Herbert Friedmann and Dr. Raymond Dilmore, of 
the Smithsonian Institution, are quoted as express- 
ing their authoritative opinion that the animals are 
indeed gazelles and “most likely of the North 
African variety (Dorcas, or Gazella Africana).” 

If Mrs. Shapley’s identification were correct, the 
painting hitherto claimed for Giovanni Bellini ex- 
clusively on stylistic grounds—and incidentally, 
questioned by some critics as a work of his—would 
gain an excellent documentary support: as early as 
1520, four years after the death of Giovanni, it 
would already have been listed as a production of 
this master’s own hand. 

May I now give the reasons why I reject Mrs. 
Shapley’s identification, and refer the passage about 
Bellini’s picture containing a gazelle to a version 
of the Embassy of 1512? I start with the identi- 
fication of the three animals in the background. 
The question, in my opinion, is not whether these 
animals half hidden by the dense foliage are indeed 
gazelles, by which I mean to say, whether they 
belong to the species which were not classified until 
the XIX and XX Centuries, while as late as in 
the beginning of the XIX Century the word was 
still used “in conflicting senses.”® The question, on 
the contrary, is whether these three elusive animals 
were accepted as gazelles in 1520, at the time when 
Alfonso d’Este became interested in the portrait of 
a gazelle and Girolamo Cornaro produced the pic- 
ture of one by Giovanni Bellini. I do not believe 
they were. 

What patrons and painters of the Renaissance 
interested in zoology called a gazelle, can be learned 
from contemporary sources as, for instance, from 
Conradi Gessneri’s Historiae Animalium Libri.“ 
According to him “caprea, capreolus et dorcas” are 
all names for the identical animal called “agazel” 
by Albertus Magnus. “Gazal vel azael Arabice 
aliqui vertunt pro taal Hebraica voce... ut aliqui 
etiam dorcadem, sed utriusque unius generis species 
confundunt.” Gessner offers an illustration of the 
animal and the female lacking antlers. It is the 
same animal which is so conspicuous in the fore- 
ground of the Embassy painting. ‘Abundant in 
Africa,” reported Avicenna, and “Capreolos in 
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Aegypto capi testes est Marcellianus liber XXII.” 
If these gazelles were indeed so abundant in Egypt 
that they aroused no interest but simply belonged 
to the habitat, it is understandable why Pagani did 
not mention them, but singled out only a giraffe, 
an elephant and a lion among the curiosities of the 
Sultan’s zoo in Cairo. 

It is unnecessary to assume that a painter would 
have had to accompany the mission of 1512 to 
bring home the elements for composing a painting 
like the Embassy in the Louvre. Ever since Gen- 
tile’s journey to Turkey, the Bellini shop was 
equipped to set an Oriental stage. It is true that 
Gentile, as has been universally admitted, had never 
been in Egypt and in his painting, St. Mark Preach- 
ing in Alexandria in the Brera, the splendid 
mosque which forms the backdrop is a fantastic 
transposition of his familiar St. Mark’s into an 
Oriental scheme. The Christian and pagan towns- 
people of Alexandria in the foreground of the same 
painting wear costumes which Gentile may have 
studied in the Orient, and even Jn Piazza. 

But what about the women so vividly grouped 
and picturesquely arranged in the middle fore- 
ground? Wives of Sudan Mamelukes did not 
travel. Moreover, in the Sudan, people were, in 
contrast to Constantinople at that time, solidly 
orthodox and held to the law which forbade the 
pictorial representation of human beings. For this 
reason no such pictures from Renaissance Egypt 
had been handed down to us. 

Nevertheless, Gilles de la Tourette who made a 
comprehensive study of these questions,® is inclined 
to accept the authenticity of these female costumes. 
He is, however, in no position to prove it. Perhaps 
they are so convincingly impressive because they 
were invented by a painter. In the Louvre 
Embassy no women appear; but the costumes of 
the men, as well as various architectural details 
bear witness to the accuracy of the representation, 
since they fit well into Pagani’s descriptive text.® 
We are informed that a view of Cairo was avail- 
able in the Bellini studio as early as 1493.1° In 
that year Federigo Gonzaga approached Gentile to 
obtain from him, among other views, one of Cairo 
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which he needed for a room decorated with city 
views. After many efforts, Bellini succeeded in 
getting hold of a “stampo del Caiero.” “Vero è un 
compatre de M. Belino l’ha colorito, et mi è dicto 
che in tutta Venetia non gli è altro.’ A sketch was 
sent to Mantua on December 22nd of the same 
year. The landmarks in the background of the 
Embassy painting may possibly go back to this old 
city view. 

Did the mission of 1512 bring back to Venice the 
gazelle that had lived until 1520 or so in the house 
of Cornaro, and which Giovanni Bellini, who died 
in 1516, had put into one of his paintings? Liter- 
ally the text seems to say—gliela fece vedere 
ritratta—that it was the identical animal, but per- 
haps the agent meant only to say that Giovanni 
had painted the same species. Gentile Bellini may 
have become acquainted with such African gazelles 
during his stay in Constantinople, if Martin is 
right! in ascribing a miniature in his own collec- 
tion to Gentile Bellini, who would have left it 
behind in the Orient; shadows beneath the feet of 
the animal are indicated, a naturalistic trait un- 
known to the Orient and therefore, in Martin’s 
opinion, pointing to a European artist. He declares 
his gazelle identical with the one in the Embassy 
painting. I do not feel so certain, the miniature 
being cut on top so that the antlers are visible only 
in part. 

Italians continued for a long time to be inter- 
ested in this African gazelle. As late as 1532 the 
animal was such a rarity in Italy that its name was 
not universally familiar. Agnello, the agent of 
Federigo Gonzaga, who was no less interested in 
zoology than his uncle Alfonso of Ferrara, reported 
on June 6, 1532: “Suso le galee tornate de Alex- 
andria è venuto uno animale molto strano ne mat 
piu visto in queste bande.” In a second letter of 
June 8, Agnello gives a description which in- 
duced Braghirolli to identify the animal as a 
gazelle. And again it was Titian to whom fell the 
task of making the animal’s portrait that was 
shipped to Mantua on June 23. 

In both cases the task was to PORTRAY the 
gazelle. In 1520 Titian was summoned to paint 
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it “dal naturale e come è proprio vivo... in tela 
tutta integra’ and he promised to represent it “in 
forma del naturale’ from the model in Palazzo 
Cornaro. An individual portrait was also ordered 
for the Duke of Mantua. Both patrons wanted to 
get the real thing and wished to have the curiosity 
precisely rendered, insisting on details and even life 
size representation. This is the second reason why 
I am unable to accept Mrs. Shapley’s identification. 
The gazelle in the Embassy of 1512 which I sug- 
gest instead of the Orpheus, is no doubt rendered 
“in piccola proporzione,” but so precisely that it 
made any enlargement possible. ‘The conspicuous 
placing in the foreground enhanced the precision. 
Thereby the representation of the animal, though 


“con altre cose’ in this painting, was suitable for 
satisfying the curiosity of the contemporary public. 
The approach in the Orpheus is quite different. 
In its background three diminutive animals are 
jumping about in a thicket; they were used by 
the artist and accepted by the public as staffage 
of the woods. Just as the artist when painting 
the leopard near the gazelles made use of a simile 
familiar from other paintings of his period and 
school, he may also have had recourse to similar 
drawings for the gazelles in his folders represent- 
ing a local variety of “Genus Gazella Blainville.” 
The mere fact that the painter of the Orpheus 
offered three gazelles and not a close-up of a single 
specimen disqualifies them as zoological portraits. 


E. TIETZE-CONRAT. 
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RoDoLFo PALLUCCHINI.—La Pittura V eneziana del Cinque- 
cento.—Novara, Instituto Geografico De Agostini, 1944, 
vol. I, 50 pp., 120 pls.; vol. II, 64 pp., 116 pls. 


Like France and Germany, Italy has brought out a 
surprising number of art books during the war years, 
mainly compilations or popular summaries of already ex- 
isting publications. Most of them are less remarkable 
as proofs of the continued zeal of Italian scholars than 
as evidence of the impressive demand of the Italian 
reading public in a field which the intense research of 
many earlier decades would seem to have exhausted. 
This attitude of the Italian people toward art — and not 
only toward the currents of the day, but no less toward 
remnants of an artistic past which the futuristic trends 
within Fascism liked to ridicule — is an interesting phe- 
nomenon for America, when we consider her own scanty 
production in this field during the same years. We may 
list, in this country, a few scholarly monographs intended 
from the beginning for a limited number of expert read- 
ers, a few added books on modernistic art which inter- 
pret current production to a public interested only in the 
latest phases of any activity, and finally, a number of 
popular editions consisting almost exclusively of hastily 
assembled and poorly reproduced pictures, and of texts 
which fall far short of any attempt at real art education. 
The difference between the American and the Italian 
— or may I say the European? — approach goes fairly 
deep. In one case art is accepted only as the immediate 
expression of ever changing needs; in the other it is felt 
as a lasting living force within the life of a nation, not 
limited to the present generation. 

The book by RODOLFO PALLUCCHINI — the art expert of 
the city of Venice — which I have selected for review, 
is an outstanding example in its class. It is meant to 
be a popular book, as proved by the unpretentious tech- 
nique of the reproductions as well as by their choice. 
Most of the illustrations are already familiar to students 
and would hardly appeal to their limited circle. To 
make the illustrative part of the book more attractive, 
the publishers have chosen a square format which allows 
them to print vertical and horizontal pictures in the same 
direction, making it unnecessary to turn the book when 
looking at the pictures. This advantage, however, is 
dearly paid for by the excessive length of the lines in 
the text, which makes for unpleasant reading. It would 
have been preferable to set the text in two columns. The 
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fear of losing his line, hampers the reader in concen- 
trating on PALLUCCHINTS text, which is as difficult to read 
as it is worth reading. 

As for the text, about forty well-filled pages in each 
volume, it can by no means be considered a mere ac- 
companiment to the plates, in the selection of which the 
author has already demonstrated his rich knowledge and 
competent judgment. Dropping all the arbitrary and, in 
part, ludicrous accretions that have distorted the figures 
of the great leading masters, and concentrating on well 
established, very characteristic, and high ranking works, 
PALLUCCHINI has drawn a clear and convincing picture of 
the Venetian cinquecento from Giorgione to Palma 
Giovine. The effect of the illustration with which, save 
for a few of the selection, I am in full agreement, is 
considerably intensified by the text in which PALLUC- 
CHINI gives a more concentrated analysis of Venetian 
painting in its Golden Age than has previously been 
presented. Here again the American critic is amazed 
at the author’s high demands for thorough knowledge of 
the matter and intellectual effort on the part of the 
reader. He addresses himself to a general public which 
is nevertheless supposed to be familiar with all the data, 
including numerous works of art mentioned but not il- 
lustrated, and which is willing to listen to a profound 
analytical discussion of the striving and conflicting im- 
pulses and influences within the realm of painting. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, PALLUCCHINI dwells 
too exclusively upon problems of pure artistic evolution. 
Severing these activities too sharply from broader cur- 
rents, he has produced a very clear, but at the same time 
somewhat thin outline. In his analysis Venetian painting 
evolves solely within its own sphere; a closer connec- 
tion with its social function and a firmer bond with the 
general ideas of the period, might have brought out the 
design more vividly. Accepting BENEDETTO CROCE’s dis- 
tinction between philological and esthetic interpretation 
of art too literally, PALLUCCHINI fails to appreciate that 
they supplement, rather than exclude, each other, pene- 
trating layers not of different natures, but of different 
depths. It is perhaps a sign of my Americanization that 
PALLUCCHINI’s approach has the slightly chilling effect of 
an invitation to an ivory tower. But I am still Euro- 
pean enough to admire and envy a national spirit which, 
in this hour of despair and destruction, chooses to re- 
treat into such a tower. 

HANs TIETzE. 
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Micuet Georces-MicHEL.—Les Grandes Epoques de la 
Peinture “Moderne,” de Delacroix à nos jours, avec 
un tableau synoptique. — New York — Paris, Bren- 


tano’s, 1945, 7 X 9, 239 PP. 125 pls. 


Micuet GEorGEs-MICHEL belongs to the highly intellec- 
tual, and at the same time extremely lively and almost 
Bohemian society of writers who were more than rep- 
resentatives of French art-criticism at its best in the 
between-the-two-wars period in France. Through their 
writings on art, they were actually participating in the 
creative art-life of the country, or to be more precise, of 
Paris. We cannot think of the evolution of the School 
of Paris, that is to say, of French painting of our time, 
without thinking — almost as much as of the artists — 
of these writers who, using words instead of brushes, 
pencils and colors, were not.only making the public 
visualize the creations of that art, but also making them 
understand its profound meaning. 

There appeared a new literature in Paris between the 
two wars—that currently published by a score of 
weekly literary and artistic newspapers. The writers to 
whom we allude were week after week, continually ex- 
pressing their thoughts in those newspapers far more 
than in books. This may also be one of the reasons for 
our feeling them so closely associated with the day-to- 
day development of the French school of painting of 
that time —the School of Paris. 

Not yet having reached the objective indifference 
which the passing of time accords to history, we do not 
care to mention here by name those newspapers with 
which the greatest names of French art and French art- 
criticism are forever linked. Most of those periodicals 
were taken over arbitrarily by the Occupation Forces. 
Those whose publication has been resumed after the 
liberation of France now all appear under new titles, 
such as the “Temps,” or our own “Beaux-Arts,” which 
has become the “Arts.” 

At the time the publications with which he was so well 
associated in the past were taken over by the enemy, 
MICHEL Georces-MIcHEL found refuge in New York, 
which became during that period — and may well re- 
main —a new center of development and progress of 
the School of Paris. 

It was a time during which many of us began a life 
of exile from occupied Paris, by asking ourselves whether 
we still had the right to carry on the seemingly futile 
activities devoted merely to the clarification and solution 
of problems of art. This question was very soon an- 
swered, and everywhere in the same way — whether in 
the darkness of occupied France, or in the so-called non- 
occupied zone of France, or in the open world outside of 
France. It was felt that the duty of writers and artists 
was to share in the world’s struggle for the values of 
our civilization by keeping alive, in their own, more or 
less modest and more or less heroic way, the very 
flame which had produced these values. 

We will soon have an opportunity to pay tribute to 
the abundant literature—devoted, in spite of the diffi- 
culties of the time, to art, to poetry and to pure thought— 
which has emerged from the underground presses of its 


imprisoned country. The testimonies to the work ac- 
complished along this line in exile, among which is to 
be ranged the book under discussion by MICHEL GEORGES- 
MicueL — The Great Periods of “Modern” Painting 
from Delacroix to Our Time — do not perhaps have the 
same pathetic value as those which were published in 
France under the peril of death. They have, however, 
the great merit of having carried on, in the face of the 
tragedy of exile and the profound uncertainties of the 
fate of the fatherland, the spark of French artistic 
thought. 

In addition, the author of this book has felt that this 
was the time for making a real contribution to a wider 
and clearer understanding of the art of his country in 
the United States. Exile will have had the great quality 
of bringing the peoples of distant countries closer to one 
another. The first impression that one gets from the 
book of GEoRGEs-MICHEL is that it is written by a 
Frenchman who has understood perfectly the United 
States and the needs of this country’s readers. Of 
course, from page to page we see the author yielding to 
the temptation of a philosophical approach to the prob- 
lems which have no secrets for him. This adds to the 
charm of the volume. But the main thing is the clarity 
of his presentation, the summarization of the great stages 
of the evolution of an art which was so rich, so varied, 
and in many ways so revolutionary, that the hardest task 
was precisely to bring out of all this apparent disorder, 
its main strongly defined outlines and trends. 

The basic thought which presided over the writing 
of this volume is contained in its very first lines: “We 
should never use these words: ‘Modern Painting’; be- 
cause the painting which is called modern today will 
later become ancient painting. Just as the painting 
which today is called ancient was modern in its own 
time.” 

So, a study which embraces the progress of the line of 
French art which starts with Delacroix, and follows that 
progress to such recent manifestations as contained in the 
art of Modigliani, Soutine and Utrillo, somehow gives 
the reader the impression of dealing with ancient his- 
tory, or at least with a completely crystallized contri- 
bution to the civilization of the past. 

The illustration is excellent, not only by its choice but 
also by the quality of the reproductions and the number 
of plates. There are, in addition, helpful indexes of 
names and a synoptic list of the representatives of the 
French school of painting under discussion, stressing both 
the remote origins of this painting as viewed by the 
author, and the completely new and original contribution 
brought by these artists to the patrimony of painting. 

All characteristics of this book assure its value not 
only as one more book on a very widely discussed sub- 
ject, but as a tool for education and understanding. We 
should like to see the publication of a translated edi- 
tion of this book, although the understanding of French 
in the circles of young amateurs and students for whom 
it seems to be especially intended, guarantees the present 
edition all the “exploitation” it deserves. 


AssiA R. VISSON. 
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RICHARD N. FRYE, associated with the Peabody Museum, Cambridge, Mass., has made Oriental studies 
his special field of interest with emphasis on archeology (for the pre-Muhammedan period) and the 
study of written records (especially for the period following the Islamic conquests of the VII and VIII 
Centuries). He has traveled extensively in Europe, Asia and the Near East, and has studied French, 
German, Chinese, Persian (and Pushtu), Turkish, Arabic and Russian. He is a contributor to the 
“Journal of the American Oriental Society,” the “Byzantina-Metabyzantina” published by Professor Henri 
Grégoire, etc., and is now working on XIII Century Armenian and Arabic texts. To his study of 
The Cultural Traditions of Afghanistan (Feb. 1946 issue of the “Gazette”, p. ee he A ee in the current 
issue, Observations on Architecture in Afghanistan . . . . . ‘eon PL page 


WILLIAM E. SUIDA, for more than thirty years a lecturer and professor at the Universities of Vienna and 
Graz, in Austria, is the author of many books, such as Italian Trecento Painting, Old Austrian Art, 
Leonardo da Vinci and his Circle, etc. His volume on Titian was published in Italian in 1933, in 
German in 1934, and in French the following year. He has contributed to the French edition of the 
“Gazette,” articles on Giorgione, Titian and Paolo Veronese, and to the American edition: Addenda to 
Titian’s Religious Oeuvre, In the current issue he presents a Een on Titian’s fb head Originals and 
Reconstructions . . . ; page 
again using part of the materiel he gathered for en new DAT on ‘Fidan which he is now writing: 


DELPHINE FITZ DARBY (Mrs, George O. S. Darby), B.A., Bryn Mawr, 1923; M.A., 1925; Ph.D., 1929; 
formerly Instructor in Art, Wellesley College, and Assistant Professor, Smith College, Northampton, Mass., 
held a Carnegie Foundation grant (1926-1927), was a graduate student at Radcliffe College (1927-1928) 
and studied at the Centro de Estudios Historicos and University of Madrid. She made Spanish art her 
field of special interest and is the author of a book on Francisco Ribalta and his School. Her article in 
this issue: The Gentle Ribera, Painter of the Madonna and the Holy Family . . . . . . page 
is a new contribution of hers to the bibliography of Spanish art. 


E. MAURICE BLOCH, formerly Instructor in the History of Fine Arts at the University of Missouri, is now 
a Lecturer at Washington Square College, New York, also writing a dissertation on George Caleb Bingham 
for his Ph.D. degree at the Institute of Fine Arts, New York University, where he held a University 
Fellowship. While recently more consistently attracted by the study of American art, he still displays a 
major interest in art of the Renaissance and, especially the ancient schools of painting. This has resulted 
in his article in the current issue on: Rembrandt and the Lopez Collection . . . . . . . . page 


E. TIETZE-CONRAT, co-author with Hans Tietze, of a Critical Catalogue of the Works of Albrecht Durer 
(1928 and 1937) and a Catalogue of the Venetian Drawings of the XV and XVI Centuries (1944), in an 
article entitled: Again: Giovanni Bellini and Cornaro’s Gazelle... . . page 
throws new light upon a problem of attribution discussed in an article on the same sabject by FERN 
RUSK SHAPLEY, of the National Gallery of Art, Washington, in the “Gazette,” July 1945, p. 27. 
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